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Quick Student Quiz 


The average cost of commercially canned strained foods 
is less than that of home-prepared strained foods. 


Processed baby foods retain important nutrients as well 
as or better than baby foods prepared by typical 
home methods. 


The original container, whether tin or glass, is the best 
thing to use in the refrigerator for left-over baby foods. 


Children tend to have better food acceptances when a 
wide variety is introduced early in infancy. 


Answers below* 


Future home-makers and young mothers in your 
classes can easily answer these questions (and many more!) 
if you send for Gerber’s free Teacher's Manual and 
Student's Leaflets. These co-ordinated, ready-reference 
guides to infant nutrition have been prepared by qualified 
home economists, using subject matter that coincides with 


today’s nutritional and medical opinion. 


For your free copy of the Teacher's Manual and * 
desired number of Student's Leaflets, simply drop a post 
card to Gerber’s, Dept. 2510-2 Fremont, Michigan — or T= isco 
use the form in the coupon-section of this magazine. 


*Answers: All statements are true! 


Gerber’s 2% 
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This slide film explains simply and clearly the new Federal Trade Commission 
rulings on: 


e Acetate and rayon terminology 
e Labeling of acetate and rayon 


“Modern Yarn for Modern Living” is a dramatic, full-color, three-part film you 
won't want to miss! A script is provided for this 35mm. slide film which makes it 
possible to time your presentation at the pace you wish—Running time is approx- 


imately 30 minutes or each section can be shown separately in about 10 minutes: 


Part 1. How chemical fibers are made. 
Part 2. How fabrics are made. 
Part 3. The care and handling of acetate fabrics. 


Yours to borrow ...or buy 


Write for this exciting color slide film today! On a loan basis, you pay nothing 


but the return postage. Or you can purchase the film for the nominal fee of $10. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Mail this Coupon Today 


Education Department, Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. NAME 


ae Please send me ON LOAN the textile film, “Modern Yarn 
for Modern Living.” I agree to return film one week after SCHOOL 7 
date of use and pay return postage. Scheduled date of 


class use 


(Allow 30 days for shipment) ADDRESS 


I wish to purchase this film. Enclosed is a check or 
money order for $10.00. cITY. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Banana Oatmeal Cookies 


are quick'n' easy to make...wonderful to eat! 


One of the most popular of all banana recipes, as reported in a national taste-test survey 
BANANA OATMEAL COOKIES 


1% cups sifted flour 1 egg, well-beaten Sift together flour, sugar, soda, salt, nutmeg 
1 cup sugar 1 cup mashed ripe and cinnamon into mixing bowl. Cut in 
% teaspoon baking soda bananas* shortening. Add egg, bananas, rolled oats 
1 teaspoon salt (2 to 3 bananas) and nuts. Beat until thoroughly blended. 
“% teaspoon nutmeg 1% cups rolled Drop by teaspoonfuls, about 1% inches 
% teaspoon cinnamon quick oats apart, onto ungreased cookie pans. Bake in 
% cup shortening % cup chopped nuts a moderately hot oven (400° F.) about 15 
minutes, or until cookies are done. Remove 
from pan immediately. Makes about 3% 

dozen cookies. 


*Use fully ripe bananas . . . yellow peel flecked withbrown UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6 
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FROM CLASSROOM TO KITCHEN 
WITH CARNATION MILK 


Why Does Carnation Milk Make a Better Souffle? 


ingredients and brings out their full flavor and 
quality. And because Carnation is always uniform, 
it assures a successful soufflé every time. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Ingredients for Cheese Soufflé 


Carnation cream sauce” 1% cups 
Grated sharp cheese 1 cup 
Well-beaten egg yolks 3 
Melted bitter chocolate 
Granulated sugar 
Vanilla 

Well-beaten egg whites 3 


Baking Temperature 350° F. 
Baking Time About 1 hr. 


Because Carnation is double-rich, it makes a more 
stable soufflé Because it is specially heat-refined, 
it blends more smoothly with the other soufflé 


What 
Ingredients 
are Used in a 
Carnation 
Souffle? 


About 45 mins. 


Mokes 4 servings 4-6 servings 


For dessert, served with 


For lunch or dinner with fruit 
whipped Carnation. 


How to serve 
salod and green vegetables 


*Carnation Cream Sauce. Combine 3 tbsp. flour with 2 tbsp. butter and V4 tsp. salt over low 
heat. Blend thoroughly. Add 1 cup undiluted C tion. Stir tantly until thickened 


Hw is Carnation Soufflé Prepared? 


3. Carnation cheese soufflé with a fruit 


1. Cheese Souffle: Combine sauce and 
cheese. Stir small amount into beaten 


egg yolks. Return egg mixture to sauce; 


cook over hot water or low heat about 
Chocolate Souffle: Combine 


1 minute. 


sauce with chocolate, sugar and vanilla. 


2. Gently fold beaten egg whites into 
egg mixture. Place in buttered 1% quart 
casserole or individual casseroles. Put 


casserole in pan of water. Bake in mod- 


erate oven (350° F.) for time indicated 
on chart. Serve at once. —= 


Carnation is good whole milk with over half the 
water—and only water—removed. For milk that's 
richer than state standards for bottled milk, mix 


with an equal amount of water. For ‘‘creaming”™ 


use C ion undiluted. 


and for whipp 


Pens 


salad makes a tasty, economical, nutri- 
tious main course for lunch, dinner or 
supper. Serve Carnation chocolate souflé 
with whipped Carnation or hard sauce 
as a delicious dessert. 

VITAMIN D ADDED 


WEAT-REFINED 


arnation 


For reprints of this lesson write Carnation Company, Dept. B-102, Los Angeles 36, California 


DOUBLE- re AND HEAT-REFINED FOR BETTER COOKING —e 


ar nation EVAPORATED MILK 


Som Care 
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Our Readers Say 


“Fabric Facts” Good Reading for Students 
Columbus, Ohio 


When I saw Jules Labarthe’s name in the table of con- 
tents of the June Journat, I knew there would be an out- 
standing article inside. “Fabric Facts versus New Names” 
lives up to my expectations. I go to hear Mr. Labarthe talk 
whenever he is in or near Columbus, but often I cannot send 
my students. I am very glad to have his ideas available 
for their reading. 

The textile situation today affects all of us, for the new 
fibers are appearing in the stores for numerous uses. So 
often, as Mr. Labarthe says, the caption “wonder fibers” 
is the main idea in the mind of the consumer rather than 
facts about these fibers and products. For a point of view 
and good general information on textile facts this article is 
a must for all who wish to be up to date. 

I am so glad to have you give space in the Journat for 
such an article which is so definitely authentic and answers 
the many questions asked about newer textiles 


Eve Elizabeth Turnbull 
Assistant Professor, School of Home Economics 
Ohio State University 


League of Women Voters Offers Booklet 
Washington, DC. 
As one of the member organizations of the National 
Citizens’ Committee for UN Day, you are undoubtedly 
deeply interested in the foreign policy of the United States, 
and particularly in the effect of this policy on our world 
relationships. It is for this reason that we believe you would 
like to see the enclosed special election publication issued 
by the League of Women Voters entitled On the Record. 
We believe it is vital for all voters to be familiar with 
the stands of their representatives and senators in order to 
be able better to evaluate party platforms and individual 
pledges. Since it would not be possible to publish the entire 
voting record of Congress, we have selected and explained 
without editorial comment 12 typical roll call votes over a 
six-year period in the Senate and 12 votes over a two-year 
period in the House in the following four general areas: (1) 
The United Nations and defense pacts, (2) foreign aid, 
(3) international trade, (4) United States economic stability. 
Orders for this publication or information concerning it 
can be had from local and state Leagues of Women Voters 
or from the national office. The price for one copy is 20 
cents; 25 copies, $3.75; 50 copies, $725. We would appre- 
ciate hearing from you as to how we can work together to 
assure an informed voting public in November. 


Percy M. Lee 
(Mrs. John G. Lee) 
President, League of Women Voters of the United States 
1026 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


A Reminder 


Celebrate United Nations Day 
October 24, 1952 
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The cookies of Norway, Denmark, Germany 
and Sweden are very much alike, especially 
their Christmas cookies or “fried cakes.” 
Many travelers to Norway and Sweden 
consider their “Krumkaki” the choicest 
small cake made by North European 
housewives. This delicacy is a rolled, 
paper-thin wafer baked in a very 

special wafer iron. 


RWAY LOVES 


NORWEGIAN RINGS 


MELT OVER HOT (N 

‘ OT BOL 

pkg. Nestlé’'s Semi-§ WATER 
Chocolate Morsels 


COMBINE AND MIX WELL 

butter or margarine 

yolks, 

hard cooked and sieved 
ADD AND KNEAD 

1 ¢. sifted flour 
Roll 14” thick between 
Chill. Cut half of of waned Paper. 


into 114” rings. Place 1¥4" circles, res 


AMERICA LOVES 
TOLL HOUSE, COOKIE 


Recipe on every pack . 
Ch age of Nestlé’s 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
The Nestlé Test Kitchen * 2 William St., White Plains, N. Y. 


LOVES 
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This Crosley Kitchen serves students in the equipment laboratory, 
College of Home Economics, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


«ee CROSLEY- equipped for modern teaching! 


Students learn faster in a home economics laboratory 
that has the advantages of complete naturalness and a 
“homelike” layout. 

Today, these important advantages can be included in 
your home economics laboratory, thanks to the adapta- 
bility of Crosley’s modern kitchen equipment. 

it’s easier —and much less expensive than you think— 
to combine Crosley products into a truly “homelike” 
lab! Start planning a Crosley Home Economics Labora- 
tory to suit your specifications, and stay within your 
budget, today! 

“Kitchen Equipment for High Schools and 
Colleges“’—our latest booklet has basic suggestions, 
plans, and photographs for planning kitchen units as 
well as homemaking and foods laboratories. For your 
copy, write: Crosley Division, AVCO Manufacturing 
Corporation, 1329 Arlington Street, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


Members of your school board will be 
especially interested in Crosley’s Special 
Educational Purchase Plan! 


Crosley products are available for instruction purposes 
at special prices to Accredited Home Economics 
Departments of Schools and Colleges, County Home 
Demonstration Groups, R.E.A. and Utility Home-Serv- 
ice Departments. Replacement of ranges, refrigerators, 
freezers and television receivers once each year for five 
years, or as soon thereafter as comparable models are 
released, at cost of delivery and installation. Mainte- 
nance service for one year at no charge. In many 
instances, schools are exempt from Federal Excise Tax. 


Important: Crosley Automatic Dishwashers, Sink 
Units, Base and Wall Cabinets and Vinyl Counter 
Tops are also included in Crosley’s Special Educa- 
tional Purchase Plan . . . a great saving for you! 


CROSLEY PRODUCTS INCLUDE: sheivador® Refrigerators, Shelvador® Freezers, Electric Ranges, Range 


aie Dich 


s, Sinks, Electric Food Waste Disposers, Steel Wall Cabinets, Stee! Base 


and Refrigerator Pantries, Aut: 


Cabinets, Viny! Counter Tops, Handy Accessories, Automatic Television, Kitchen Radios, Room Air Conditioners. 


CROSLEY 


BETTER PRODUCTS 


VCO CINCINNATI 25, OKIO 


LIivINnG 
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FREE 
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62 interesting, easy-to-prepare recipes 
with full-color illustrations. See Coupon 
Service Section. 


THE LOW-COST 


To suit a variety of tastes, 
Maine Sardines are 
packed in purest vege- 
table salad oils, mustard 
and tomato sauces. They 
come to you from modern 
sanitary plants operating 
under rigid Government 


inspection. 


You can serve Maine Sardines in casseroles, croquettes, 
omelets and loafs . . . in delightful combinations with 
rice, cheese, eggs, macaroni and many vegetables. 
Cold, Maine Sardines make husky, filling sandwiches 
for school and work lunches, appetizing canapes and 
sandwiches for parties, radio and TV snacks and pantry 
raids. As a quick, informal snack, enjoy their melt- 
in-your-mouth tenderness and finer flavor served right 


out of the can. 


HIGH PROTEIN FOOD 
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The Vital Story of Bread Enrichment 


1951 marked the Tenth Anniversary of the white 
bread and flour enrichment program in the United 
States. This ten-year experience proved the success of 
a program which used the combined talents of bakers 
and millers, nutritionists and physicians; diet experts 
and chemists . . . an inspiring example of how a good 
food is made better in the 
American way of free initia- 
tive and cooperating effort. In 
fact, the value of enrichment 
is so highly regarded that over 
one-half of our states and sev- 
eral territories have already 
passed laws making its use mandatory in all white 
bread and family white flour sold commercially in 
those areas. The Council on Food and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association is on record as 
supporting enrichment as is the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council. 
“It is encouraging and gratifying to compare the 
health of the American people today with what it 
was 10 years ago,” said Elmer L. Henderson, M.D., 
President of the American Medical Association. 
“And I do not think it is too much to say that a 
very important part of the more buoyant health and 
the increased mental and physical vigor the American 
people enjoy today can be directly credited to the 
— of bread with essential vitamins and min- 
erals. 


The skeptics, “food faddists,” and others who de- 
manded proof that enrichment benefited the public 
health were again answered emphatically when the 
dramatic results of a long term nutritional study in 
Newfoundland were made public. 


What is enrichment? Before answering that question, 
let's note two indisputable facts. 

Fact No. 1—Americans generally want beautifully 
fine, white bread. 

Fact No. 2—In milling and processing wheat to get 
this white flour which the public demands, some nu- 
tritional values are unavoidably lost. 

Enrichment is the process 
which restores the follow- 
ing vital vitamin and min- 
eral values to the finished 
white bread or milled white 
flour: thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin, and iron. Calcium 
and vitamin D may also 
be added as optional in- 
gredients. 

Many vitamins have 
been isolated in the laboratory so that the pure sub- 
stance could be studied. Brilliant chemists have “built” 
duplicates of them by complex processes. They are 
identical chemically and biologically with those exist- 
ing naturally. A vitamin is a vitamin regardless of its 
source, just as salt is salt whether it comes from a 
mine or is evaporated from the sea. Large-scale man- 


by Science Writer 


ufacturing efficiency permits vitamins to be sold at a 
lower cost than if they were extracted from natural 
sources. 


These are the vitamin and mineral factors which 
are used in white bread and flour enrichment: 

Thiamine—also called vitamin B,. This vitamin helps 
to build physical and mental health. It is essential for 
normal appetite, intestinal activity and sound nerves. 
Riboflavin—also called vitamin B,. This vitamin helps 
to keep body tissues healthy and to maintain proper 
function of the eyes. It is essential for growth. 
Niacin—another “B” vitamin, is needed for healthy 
body tissues. Its use in the American diet has done 
much to make a serious disease called pellagra dis- 
appear. 
Iron—is the mineral used in enrichment. It is essential 
for making good, red blood and preventing nutri- 
tional anemia. 


It is possible to enrich bread by two basic methods. 
One involves the use of flour which is enriched at the 
mill in accordance with the Federal Definitions and 
Standards of Identity. The other method, which is 
widely used by bakers, merely requires the addition 
of a small wafer. 

The Hoffmann-La Roche people manufacture vita- 
mins literally by the tons. To do this they must use 
amazingly complex processes with scientific produc- 
tion controls and the latest equipment, which can fill 
a building a city block square and many stories high. 
Roche combines the enriching ingredients in a form 
known as the Square wafer. It is distributed by lead- 
ing yeast company salesmen throughout the United 
States. 

The Square wafer for 
bread enrichment meas- 
ures 1/4 inches across. 

It is ‘4 of an inch thick. 

Yet it contains enough 

thiamine, riboflavin, nia- 

cin and iron to enrich 

100 pounds of flour so 

that the resulting prod- 

uct will meet the require- 

ments of all State en- 

richment laws with an ample safety margin. The for- 
mula is as recommended by the Scientific Advisory 
Committee of the American Institute of Baking. 

Here is a suggested statement for white bread labels 
or wrappers which has the approval of the A.B.A. and 
the A.LB.: 

8 ounces of this enriched bread supplies you with at 
least the following amounts of your minimum daily 
requirements for these essential food substances: 
Thiamine (Vitamin B,) 55%; Riboflavin (Vitamin 
B.) 17.5%; Niacin (another “B" Vitamin) 5 milli- 
grams; Iron 40%. 
This information is published by the Vitamin Divi- 
sion, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. 
Reprints of this entire article as presented to the bak- 
ing industry are available on request. 
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citrus is a good 
ANORETIC 


agent 


When taken about half an hour before 
meals, orange or grapefruit juice is highly 
effective in helping overweight patients 
to adhere to their reducing regimens. 
Citrus has “very definite advantages”* 
as an appetite appeaser. It helps to 

~ reduce the demand for high caloric 
foods, and supplies readily utilizable 


carbohydrates to combat hypoglycemia. 
/ It is economically available in homes 
og or restaurants. And, of no small 
consideration, most everyone likes 

orange or grapefruit juice. 


* Postgrad. Med. 9:106, 1951. 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION * LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


ORANGES + GRAPEFRUIT - NGERINES 


CHART OF WHIGHT LOSS 
SROKEN LINE CPSERVED LOSS SOLID LINE —PREDICTED LOSS 
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interested in Tampax 


Especially irksome to girls are certain restraints on 
their activities which they feel during the menstrual 
period. That’s why they are so interested in the 
Tampax method of monthly sanitary protection. 
For Tampax discards the encumbrances of belts 
and external pads. 

Tampax was invented by a doctor to be worn 
internally and, with rare exceptions, it may be used 
by any normal girl. This is a fact verified by many 
medical scientists. Hundreds of other teachers have 
recommended Tampax. You can confidently recom- 
mend it to your girls. 

The general subject of menstruation—its purpose, 
function and care—is covered in a free teachers’ 
manual “How Times Have Changed.” It is medically 
accurate and thoroughly modern. Well illustrated. 
Supported by medical papers. Bibliographies. Also 
offered is a students’ folder with order card for 
additional copies. See coupon. 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of = merican Medical 


1TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” —) Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. O Booklet 
for students “It's Normal — It's Natural” with order card for 
additional free supply. 


School Address 
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of luscious flavor 


| Freezer Paper 


- Pass along this tip . . . frozen 
meats stay fresher, juicier, tastier in KVP Freezer Paper, Recom- 
| mend KVP. ... the kind used by commercial food lockers 


Free Sample...Write! 


KALAMAZOO shett 

"VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY Dusting Pie Tope 

| Kolocloths 

| PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 


Place Mats 
Freezer 


A CAREER DEDICATED TO 
BETTER LIVING 


The Ideals and Rich Rewards 
of 
Home Economics 


A portfolio of career leaflets on requirements and 
opportunities for Home Economists in: 


Colleges and Universities (teaching) 


Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education 
(teaching) 


Extension Service 

Farmers Home Administration 
Business 

Institution Administration 
Homemaking 

Research 

Social Welfare and Public Health 


| American Home Economics Association, 
_1600-20th Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


! My check or money order is enclosed for 
: | copies of A CAREER DEDICATED TO BETTER LIVING. 


| 
| 20 
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We can take milk’s goodness for granted 


You might have passed him by... 
this old man whose eyes shone with a 
young man's purpose. He was fifty-six, and 
his hair and beard were white. His clothes were 
threadbare. He was penniless and being sued for 
debt besides. He had tried many things and had known 
failure. But he had three assets left: Integrity, the 
will to win, and a good name. This was Gail Borden... 


Many adults and thousands of infants were dying yearly 
in New York from infected milk...when Gail Borden 


finally achieved his dream...the manufacture of con- 


e-- because he didn't densed milk that stayed pure, fresh and wholesome. 
He made milk safe for you. * He established the first 


code of sanitation in dairy practice, and fought cease- 


lessly for cleanliness. He paid his dairymen to destroy 
infected milk. * The quality in the bottle of milk we 
take for granted today is only part of the Borden story. 
The Borden Company in 1857 began the manufac- 
ture and distribution of Gail Borden's newly invented 
condensed milk, the first milk food for infant feeding. 
* Borden's “firsts” have been many. First to manufac- 
ture a dried milk specialty for infant feeding—Dryco. 
* First to provide a specially prepared food for infants, 
children, and adults allergic to milk—Mull-Soy. * 
First to provide a complete infant food carrying the 
fatty acid pattern and amino acid pattern of human 
milk—Bremil. * The lists of Borden contributions to 
the development of milk in all its forms as a safe, de- 
pendable source of nutrition are too many to list here in 
The Borden Company their entirety. * But if it’s Borden’s—it's got to be good. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. Meaut end of BORDEN'S Bere Lectece - BICLAC 
infant food - DRYCO infant food + KLIM powdered whole 
milk - BREMIL powdered infant food - MERRELL-SOULE 
Powdered Skimmed Milk - MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food 

BORDEN’S Evaporated Milk + STARLAC non-fat dry milk 
Instant Coffee - Fresh Milk - Ice Cream and Cheese. 
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@ In this autumn of intensified political aware- 
ness when audiences at whistle stops, in public 
squares, and at home before their television sets are 
inspired with renewed appreciation of each citizen's 
political power and responsibility, the AHEA com- 


mittee on legislation is strengthening its functions in 
order better to encourage effective participation in 
legislative areas touching upon the work and in- 


terests of home economics. 


@A group of technical advisers wil! henceforth 
provide expert advice on these areas and on the 
relationship of particular items of proposed legisla- 
tion to the areas outlined in the AHEA legislative 
program. These advisers are a new group, appointed 
to furnish specialized information, to analyze bills, 
and to assist with the preparation of statements in 
support of the Association’s stand on specifie legis- 
lation. 


®@ To assist in formulating a legislative program 
that is representative of the interests of the member- 
ship, as well as to stimulate interest and partici- 
pation in the legislative activities of the Association, 
the committee on legislation this year plans to bring 
directly to each member of the Association, through 
the JourNAL, a ballot-type tentative legislative pro- 
gram, arranged so that members may check the 
items on which they are informed or uninformed and 
indicate whether they approve or disapprove the 
inclusion of certain items in the AHEA legislative 
program for next year. Watch for this check list 
—probably in the February JourNat. 

The proposed 1953-54 legislative program will 
be draited from this summary poll and published 
in the JourRNAL before the annual meeting as usual. 


@ The relationship of state associations to the 
legislative program of the AHEA is a complementary 
one—with the official AHEA legislative program 
serving as a guide and basis for legislative action 


State 
associations are free to determine their own course 
of action so long as it is within the framework of 


in the states as well as at the national level. 


the national legislative program. If a state associa- 
tion does not agree with action taken at the national 
level on a specific measure, it need not support the 
action taken, but it should not undertake action in 
opposition to the action taken at the national level. 
Individual members are, of course, free to take 


whatever stand they will. 


@ The responsibility of the Association to en- 
courage in its membership an awareness of how 
“governmental climate” affects our goal of improved 
family living was strongly emphasized last spring 
by a special committee appointed “to study the 
present AHEA legislative policies, procedures, and 
programs, analyze their effectiveness, and make 
recommendations.” Some of the above plans repre- 
sent implementation of recommendations by this 
committee. In the committee’s words 

The legislative policy of the AHEA stems from the direc- 
tive contained in the constitution of the Association, which 
specifies “endeavoring to secure legislation for the advance- 
ment of home economics interests” as one of the ways by 
which the Association shall aim to reach its over-all 
objective. . . . 

A brief review of the Association’s activities shows that 
work for legislation has always been recognized as a re- 
sponsibility and a continuing activity of the Association 

The Committee believes that the legislative program of 
the Association should represent the professional interests 
of the members and that its scope should be limited to the 
fields in which members of the Association as such have 
professional competence. The program should be based 
upon the over-all program of work of the Association, its 
divisions, departments, and committees, and be closely 
integrated with it. A program so derived will touch upon 
the professional interests of each member. . . . The effec- 
tiveness of the legislative work of the Association will be 
determined by the extent to which each member accepts 
responsibility for action in support of the program. 


@ Mrs. Harriet Howe was chairman of the special 
legislative committee. Other members were Mrs. 
Margaret Manger (then legislative chairman), U. 
Vivian Crow, Eloise Davison, Mrs. Dora Lewis, 
and Mrs. Ella MeNaughton. Their official report 
was made to the executive board in Atlantie City. 


@ Mrs. Bertha Gregory Washington, D.C., is the 
1952-53 chairman of the AHEA committee on 
legislation. 
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Strengthening Ethical and Spiritual Values 


Dr. Mayo iz the director of the Association 
for Crippled Children and is chairman of the 
United Nations Committee of the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 
He is also vice-president and a former presi- 
dent of the Child Welfare League of America. 
This paper is based upon his talk at the 
second general session of the 1952 annual 
meeting of AHEA in June. 


HERE are present in our society a number 

of eloquent if not frightening indications 

that we are not profoundly influenced as a 
people by a sense of ethical and spiritual values. 
Although every profession has its roots in a soil 
nurtured by an early adherence to such values, 
although our entire philosophy of government and 
our economic structure itself emerged from that 
background, we are not wont to acknowledge that 
fact nor to be guided sufficiently by these precepts. 


Lack of Adherence to Spiritual Values 


There are numerous examples to support this 
contention. How many official pronouncements of 
professional groups make any reference directly or 
indirectly to spiritual values? How often do we 
see concrete evidence that a public official is sub- 
stantially influenced by such considerations? An 
editorial in the May 12 issue of Barron’s—National 
Business and Financial Weekly dwelt at length on 
the relation of Christianity to the free market and 
carried the implied dictum that Christianity had 
no business criticizing capitalism and its methods. 
The assumption that a main objective of our society 
should be to defend the free market per se, rather 
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than freedom as a fundamental, spiritual heritage 
is indicative of the way in which we tend to con- 
fuse form and substance. Finally, we have the 
significant fact that in the present political cam- 
paign nothing has been said by most candidates 
concerning the spiritual foundations of American 
life and of our obligation as a nation to draw upon 
and add to that great resource. 

| There is evidence, too, of dishonesty and cor- 
ruption in public office. 

There is ample evidence that evil is still abroad 
in the world—stark and ruthless. The poignant 
story of Anne Frank as told in her diary (Anne 
Frank: The Diary of a Young Girl. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1952) is a sharp and terrifying 
reminder of an unbelievably cruel and evil force 
that was let loose in the world—and which struck 
with violent force in Germany and other nations. 

Someway, this must be met and offset by an 
outpouring of good will and love; and that can 
come only through the influence of and adherence 
to moral and spiritual values lived out in human 
lives—pervading personal and political decisions, 
guiding domestic policy and foreign relations. 

There is evidence that we need the sense of 
unity, the clear vision of duty and direction, and 
the inner security that can emerge only from a 
sharpened awareness of ethical and spiritual values. 


Main Questions for Exploration 

How can we achieve an appreciation of ethical 
and spiritual values? Whence do they arise? What, 
precisely, are they? 

To attempt an answer to the last question first, 
it seems to me that a short and accurate definition 
of spiritual values is that they are the values that 
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endure. The value of all human life endures; the 
dignity of the human being, every human being, 
endures; the sanctity of a close relationship between 
parent and child, and the effect of a wholesome and 
unselfish relation between adults endure; the pre- 
cepts and the philosophy for living as set forth by 
the great religions of all time endure. 

There is no mystery about these concepts; they 
carry no veiled meaning, and no esoteric rituals 
are required for their acceptance. We are either 
guided by them in ways that count or we are not. 
The difficulties we experience in foreign relations 
are very little different in the final analysis from 
the problems we meet in face-to-face human rela- 
tions. If our human relations are limited by fears, 
restricted by purely selfish motives, and conducted 
in an atmosphere of distrust, they cannot be either 
satisfying or successful. By the same token, our 
foreign relations suffer or benefit by the degree to 
which we are able and willing to let them be guided 
by basically spiritual considerations. 

A sense of spiritual values arises from funda- 
mental individual beliefs and convictions and out 
of man’s struggle to understand himself and his 
relation to the universe and the Deity. Each of us 
must acquire some of this for himself out of his 
own inner struggle and searching. There is no 
more reason to believe that spiritual convictions 
and motivations are absorbed into the pores of the 
body without effort than there is to hold that a 
real appreciation for music or poetry can be gained 
without personal effort. 

The home is the natural setting for teaching 
appreciation of spiritual values. It is not the only 
place, but it is the best place for certain aspects 
of moral and spiritual values to be taught and 
practiced. The church, the school, and the play- 
ground have important roles to play; but there is 
no real substitute for the child’s own family. 

Unless certain values are demonstrated in the 
intimacy of the family relation they may never be 
fully aequired. Boys and girls, for example, who 
witness mafital discord may carry sears for the 
rest of their lives. On the other hand, when one 
or both parents offer an example of quiet adherence 
to basic values, the child is given something of an 
enduring nature to which he may cling. 


Role of Family as Conveyor of Spiritual Values 


If our society is in earnest about strengthening 
the ethical and spiritual values in family life, we 
must give attention to as least the following basic 
matters: 

1. We must regard the family as the most im- 
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portant single unit in society for the teaching of 
ethical and spiritual values, teaching an apprecia- 
tion of marriage, of child-parent relationships, of 
leadership, of followship, and of teamwork. 

2. We must analyze the nature and the status of 
family life in America to determine whether it is 
so constituted as to provide an effective teaching 
medium for these purposes. 

3. We must proceed in a statesmanlike and scien- 
tific fashion to improve the total status of family 
life through appropriate measures to strengthen the 
economies of family life, the mental and physical 
health of family members, and to establish and 
use the social services required to help prevent 
family breakdown and disintegration. 

4. We must support and strengthen all the insti- 
tutions of society which work with and which some- 
times must stand in the place of the home, for 
example, the church, the school, the social and 
health agency. 

5. Increasingly, we must demand that men and 
women in high places, and particularly those in elec- 
tive offices, demonstrate a regard for and an adher- 
ence to ethical and spiritual values. Government 
officials help to set the tone and establish the 
climate of our communities; when the climate is 
one of violation of public trust and disregard for 
high ethical principles, the families of that com- 
munity are laboring under a severe handicap. It is 
difficult to keep dry in a wet climate; it is almost 
as difficult to keep morally straight in a dishonest 
environment. 

In the final analysis, respect or lack of respect 
for ethical and spiritual values is demonstrated and 
learned whenever human beings are brought to- 
gether in a close relationship. The family is the 
most intimate and the oldest of these relationships. 
If the American family is reasonably sound eco- 
nomically, if it is mentally and physically healthy, 
if it ean be freed eventually from the impending 
threat of war, if it can function in a community 
where the moral standards are decent, if we can 
give young people the training for job, marriage, 
and the rearing of children that they require, we 
will be building something of enduring value into 
the warp and woof of American culture. 

This is a task which calls for statesmanship of a 
high order, a great deal of sacrifice and hard work, 
much patience, a long vision, the co-operation of 
society as a whole and, above all, re-dedication to 
the basic spiritual values that motivated the found- 
ing of our nation. 

In a universe where change is a dominant char- 
acteristic—in a world where cultures and nations 
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rise and fall, we seek enduring values—and we 
need them. “Civilization,” said H. G. Wells, “is a 
race between education and catastrophe.” “In the 
sweepstakes of the world,” wrote a friend to me 
recently, “I am betting on catastrophe.” Are you 
and I content with such a wager? The answer, 
of course, rests with our personal philosophy and 
our spiritual convictions. The world desperately 
needs men and women who believe and who will 
act under motivation of faith rather than fear. 
The struggle between the forces that build and 
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evidences that the human spirit is indestructible. 
Anything we do, therefore, as citizens or as mem- 
bers of a profession, to aid man in his effort to 
understand and control himself and to nurture his 
spirit is a contribution of profound importance. 
Here, then, lie the enduring values we must seek, 
the values that prevail. These are values, more- 
over, that can not be defended in the final analysis 
by planes, by armies, or ships, nor yet by the atom 
bomb. They can be defended only from within and 
only as we become spiritually as well as physically 


strong. We need to recall that no nation was ever 
conquered, no culture ever destroyed from without, 
that was not first the victim of its own internal 
moral and spiritual weakness. 


conserve and those that destroy is, of course, in- 
herent in the universe and in man himself. While 
we know of no way to prevent the ultimate disin- 
tegration of the physical body, we have ample 


Home Economics Research in Experiment Stations Report 


The “Report on the Agricultural Experiment Stations, 1951” recently pub- 
lished by the United States Department of Agriculture includes reports of 
home economies research conducted at various agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. Several of these studies have already been reported in the JouRNAL. 

The report summarizes home economies research on the nutritive value 
of foods, food preservation and storage, human nutrition, housing, home 
management, family economics, and textiles and clothing. 

Typical of the experiments conducted was work at the Minnesota station 
on proper handling procedures to conserve ascorbic acid in asparagus. Freshly 
gathered asparagus that was rapidly cooled to about 40° F by immersing in 
an ice-water bath to simulate hydrocooling was found to retain twice as 
much ascorbic acid as a comparable lot placed upright in moist moss and 
stored overnight in a cool place to simulate the usual growers’ practice. The 
Texas station showed that maximum ascorbic acid value can be obtained from 
cowpeas as eaten, if they are selected at a stage less mature than yellow pods, 
cooked promptly after harvest, and if the cooking process is hastened. 

Research at the South Dakota station indicated that the home freezer 
is an efficient means of freezing and storing small quantities of meats. About 
4 pounds per cubie foot is the optimum load for quick freezing. 

_ The Montana station found that freezing of yeast doughs lowers bread 
quality. 

In housing, 12 North Central experiment stations (in co-operation with 
USDA) took part in a survey to obtain detailed information about the kinds 
of houses farm families want and need. 

Kitchen work space and storage areas in farm kitchens have been studied at 
the New York (Cornell) station. 

The extent to which rural families profited by industrialization was brought 
out by a study conducted by the Mississippi station (in co-operation with 
USDA). This investigation has pointed up the need for research to show how 
off-farm work may best be combined with farm operation and also to show 
how families confining their work to farming can benefit by industrialization of 
the region. 

The superiority of Oregon linen yarns for the weaving of home furnishings 
fabrics has been demonstrated by the Oregon station, while the Minnesota sta- 
tion research has shown the advantages of poplin as a uniform material. 
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Economic Responsibilities of Families— 
Increasing or Diminishing? 


This article is based upon Dr. Kyrk’s discus- 
sion of the economic role of the American 
family as a part of the development of the 
theme of the 1952 annual meeting of AHEA. 
Dr. Kyrk is a professor of home economics and 
economics at the University of Chicago. 


Y topic is in the form of a question. Are 
M the economic responsibilities of American 

families increasing or diminishing? Im- 
plicit in such a question is another. If they have 
changed or are changing is it to the individual and 
social advantage? Shall we approve the extent 
and character of the change, if change there has 
been, or attempt to alter the conditions which have 
brought it about? 

If we define the family as the group of related 
persons living together, we find that this “social” 
family is now characteristically the “nuclear 
family,” its members a married couple and their 
unmarried children. Almost two-thirds of all fami- 
lies are either married couples living alone or a par- 
ent or parents with young children under 18 and 
no other member. Of the families headed by mar- 
ried couples, about three-fourths have no member 
except the married couple or such a couple and 
their children under 18. If unmarried children, 18 
and over, could be isolated from other related mem- 
bers of that age, the proportion of all social families 
that coincided with the nuclear family would prob- 
ably rise to at least three-quarters, and of husband- 
wife families to close to nine-tenths. 

The membership of the social family—the per- 
sons who live together—represents to large degree 
the way of living that is generally approved. It is 
the type of family that we attempt to promote. 
We regard what we call “doubling-up” as a depar- 
ture from the norm, to be deplored if it comes about 
from housing shortage or economic necessity. Cur- 
rently, only about 5 per cent of all married couples 
are living with relatives; mainly these are those 
recently married who are living with the parents or 
a parent of either husband or wife, usually the lat- 
ter. Nor do those who are at the other end of their 
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life span alter their pattern of living. Ninety-five 
per cent of those aged 65 and over who are married 
are maintaining their own homes. Even those 
widowed, divorced, separated, or the few single are 
more likely to live independently than otherwise. 
About two-fifths live in the homes of relatives, 
usually their children. The “in-law” problem is 
much discussed, but it would seem that at the most 
a seventh, probably nearer an eighth, of all families 
include a mother- or father-in-law either as head 
or otherwise. 

The social family, the group living together, 
corresponds closely with the nuclear family, but 
what is the unit of economic responsibility? Is it 
broader or coextensive with the social family? What 
is the pattern or norm in this respect? To answer 
this question we must look not at something visible 
and statistically measurable but at something that 
is a matter of law, of ethics, of social standards. 
We must ask: What economic rights and obliga- 
tions go along with a defined blood or legal rela- 
tionship? Husband, wife, father, mother, son, 
daughter? If the place of the family in our economy 
is to be understood, it must be seen as more than a 
way of living or a form of human association. It 
must be seen as a unit of economic responsibility, 
a part of an elaborate system of rights and respon- 
sibilities by which the economic position of each 
man, woman, and child is determined. 

In our society, as in all others, the relationship 
represented by marriage, birth, or adoption has spe- 
cial social and economic meaning. It is a major 
status-giving arrangement, and it carries with it 
rights and obligations not subject to individual 
discretion but upheld and enforced by strong social 
sanctions. No society can exist without a system 
by which the economic claims and position of each 
of its members is ordered. The socially recognized 
and upheld claims of individuals, which are in turn 
the obligations of other individuals or groups of 
individuals, are the source of their livelihood. They 
determine the individual’s share of the economic 
goods available. In our society these claims are 
now of three kinds: those established by contract 
through market transactions; those established by 
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statute, such as claims to old-age benefits or assist- 
ance payment, or, if in kind, to educational, medi- 
cal, or recreational service; and those established 
by family relationship. More than half of our 
population rely wholly or mainly upon the last 
type of claim for their access to the means of life 
and culture. Here lies the major economic signifi- 
cance of the family as an institution. 

The establishment of the nuclear family, the 
small kinship group, as the unit of economic re- 
sponsibility is a part of the development of those 
unique features of our western culture that we cail 
“individualism”: individual initiative, individual 
responsibility for finding a place in the free market 
and establishing claims to maintenance and to all 
goods and services through connection with that 
market. But although we describe our system as 
“individualism,” it might better be described as 
“familism” of a particular type, for marriage and 
parenthood create rights and obligations and the 
economic unit is no longer an individual but a 
group of related persons. Sickness, widowhood, 
orphanhood, old age are contingencies against which 
is the family’s duty to provide. Its economic re- 
sponsibility within its closed circle is complete. 

What should be emphasized in the history of the 
family in western culture is the emergence of the 
nuclear, the small family, as a self-supporting, 
self-relying family, the concomitant of the distine- 
tive institutions of that culture. There are disad- 
vantages as well as advantages in this economic 
system briefly described. Amoag other advantages 
are the incentive it provides for maximum produc- 
tive effort, for best utilization of abilities and skills, 
and for prudence in use of resources, foresight, sav- 
ing. It is supposed to make for equality, a society 
where economic position is no longer a matter of 
pre-determined status. It places responsibility for 
children upon those to whom they are born or who 
adopt them. Thus, it is often argued, there is 
greater assurance of a happy relation between the 
size of the population and the level of production. 
Further, degree of responsibility runs with degree 
of “natural” affection and identification with those 
to be supported. Theoretically support of children 
could be disassociated from their personal care and 
supervision and even from close association with 
parents in home life. Actually, this rarely happens. 
The responsibility for support is most economically 
discharged when parents and children live together 
and the parents provide most of the services re- 
quired. This way of living is the one prized and 
approved. There are, however, three problems to be 
differentiated. One, what way of living is best for 
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children in terms of the human associations pro- 
vided? Two, what system ensures the best personal 
care and nurture? And three, what system provides 
most adequately for their economic needs from in- 
fancy to adulthood? If, as it may be, these three 
issues are interrelated, we must deal with the prob- 
lem of correcting weaknesses in one system in order 
to have the advantages of the other with which it 
is inextricably tied up. 

An apparent weakness of the nuclear family as 
the unit through which the economic needs of chil- 
dren are met is that, as Margaret Mead says, it 
may be “dissipated at a single blow.” It can be 
shattered by death or divorce leaving the child “in 
an indeterminate position, economically, socially and 
affectionally.” With adult responsibility for chil- 
dren limited to own or legally adoptive parents, 
the security of the child rests not only upon the 
continued existence of two adults but the continua- 
tion of the marriage bond between them. 

We are accustomed to take for granted that the 
children of a marriage broken by death will be 
economically disadvantaged unless provision has 
been made during the marriage for their continued 
support. According to the “blueprint,” responsi- 
bility for such provision rests upon the parents. 
There is a degree of striving to meet this responsi- 
bility. Why it is not adequately met is clearly 
a matter for close examination. That it is not is 
well known. One bit of evidence is the fact that 
almost half of the widowed mothers of preschool 
children are in the labor force but only about an 
eighth of the mothers of such children whose hus- 
bands are living and in the home. 

What is the economic fate of the child of divorced 
parents? The parents’ legal and moral responsi- 
bility for support is presumably unaffected by their 
divorce but ability to meet it is clearly impaired. 
We do not know who supports the children of 
divorced parents, but there is evidence that the 
father’s contribution is often nonexistent, limited, 
and sporadic. He usually is no longer closely asso- 
ciated with the children. He frequently remarries 
and the claims of the new family become para- 
mount. When the mother remarries, the stepfather 
may assume support. When she does not remarry, 
she is the main or sole support in many cases. Two- 
thirds of the divoreed mothers of preschool chil- 
dren are in the labor force but, as has been indi- 
cated, only about an eighth of such mothers who 
are married. 

Not only does a system that places complete 
responsibility for children upon their parents con- 
stitute a threat to the child’s security if the mar- 
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riage between its two adult protectors is broken, 
but while it endures the adequacy of the provision 
for the children’s needs is entirely a function of 
the adults’ ability, knowledge, and good fortune. 
Reference is often made to the fact that the family 
income does not move upward with the increase in 
family size as children are added or with the in- 
crease in their needs as they grow older. As a con- 
sequence, we say, families tend to move through 
periods of relative poverty and relative comfort as 
the size of the family waxes and wanes. It also 
follows that the burden of child support is very 
unevenly distributed. At any one time about half 
of the children under 18 are in the one-seventh of 
the families having three or more children. Thirty 
per cent are in the 7 per cent of the families having 
four or more. An even larger percentage of children 
will be reared in families having three or more chil- 
dren since some families with less than three chil- 
dren at a particular time have not attained their 
maximum size and in some one or more of the chil- 
dren have left home. 

What are the results of this situation? The re- 
sult, in the economists’ language, is a limited invest- 
ment in human resources, limited in view of the 
total wealth and income of society. This is obvi- 
ously not to the social advantage. It also means 
inequality among children in the advantages for 
which money income stands. Thus we tend to de- 
feat our goal of an equal start in life for each indi- 
vidual and equal opportunity to discover and culti- 
vate skill and talent. 

What has been noted is an inherent disadvantage 
of a system that makes the child’s economic posi- 
tion a function of the relation between parent and 
child. This disadvantage was early noted. Its cor- 
rection has taken the form of an assumption by 
society as a whole, usually through the agency of 
the state, of responsibility for the provision of 
services which supplement those that are family- 
provided. We are familiar with the expansion of 
such services. An ever-present question is: What 
should we add to the list? What cease to provide 
at public expense? Note that what we are thus 
doing is modifying our system of the completely 
self-relying family. The child has been given claims 
upon a larger body of adults than those represented 
in the nuclear family, or those to whom he has 
other kinship bond. There is transferred from 
others for his benefit what would otherwise be their 
income to use at their discretion. 

The difficulties that many families have experi- 
enced in maintaining economic independence through 
sickness, unemployment, and old age as well as in 
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providing adequately against the chance of pre- 
mature death of the breadwinner are well known. 
The expectation that the individual and the family 
will be self-sustaining throughout the life span is 
not always realized. Two types of questions arise 
in this connection. One, how to facilitate attain- 
ment of this goal and increase the proportion of 
families who attain it; the other, in case of failure, 
who should assume responsibility? If we wish to 
increase the proportion of families and individuals 
that are completely self-supporting throughout all 
the contingencies of life, the first step would be to 
discover causes of failure. Actually we know little 
of families’ economic histories and why a given 
current condition is as it is. Why do some reach 
old age, for example, without resources adequate 
for their maintenance? Is it due to what Rowntree 
called “primary poverty” in previous years, that is, 
income inadequate or barely adequate to provide 
current essentials? The increase in the general level 
of income and the equality of its distribution should 
operate to correct this situation. Or is it due to 
what Rowntree called “secondary poverty,” not lack 
of income but its “wasteful” use, that is, use for 
nonessentials? Is penury in old age associated 
with the number of children? Or is it due to the 
high priority now given to the needs of children, 
needs for a prolonged period of education, for cloth- 
ing and recreation of expensive character? Or, may 
it be that the ideal of self-provision for old age 
is defeated by ignorance of the best means of its 
accomplishment by loss of savings through unwise 
investment, by inflation, by unemployment, or 
catastrophic illness? One question we cannot ignore 
is whether in our society we have inconsistent 
standards. To what extent is the ideal of the self- 
relying, economically responsible family defeated 
by the many forces that put emphasis upon the 
consumption needs of the moment, things we want 
to have and enjoy now? 

In recent years, we have been facing the prob- 
lems presented by those who are past their earning 
vears. Our policy has been to assure these older 
people a minimum income from the public treasury, 
some on the basis of their own lack of resources, 
others on the basis of eligibility otherwise deter- 
mined, adjusted to their need and family status. A 
new system of rights and claims is built up based 
neither upon individual contract nor upon family 
relationship. There are many unresolved issues 
involved in this arrangement, too many for us now 
to explore. What, for example, is the effect upon 
individual efforts to make provision for old age 
during the earning years? Do these lessen? Or with 
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standards for living in the later years rising will 
the efforts be as great or greater than before? One 
thing is certain: independent living by the aged 
has been greatly facilitated and increased. Our 
goal of keeping the nuclear family the social family 
has been more completely attained. 

One unresolved question of special interest and 
concern arises in connection with the needy aged, 
applicants for old-age assistance. What is the re- 
sponsibility of those to whom they are related, espe- 
cially their children? Is there a claim here that 
should be recognized and enforced? If so, the 
rights and obligations of family relationship would 
be extended beyond the members of the nuclear 
family to those outside. Does this conflict with a 
system that makes primary the rights and responsi- 
bilities of marriage and responsibility for dependent 
children and that sets high the requirements for 
each member of the nuclear family? Even the 
most stringent law makes the aged parent only a 
sort of “second mortgage” claimant upon the in- 
come of son or daughter. Their contributions are 
according to ability to pay, that is, are determined 
after assessment of the prior claims of spouse and 
children, a priority accepted by all concerned. 

Does the enforcement of this claim conflict with 
the prevailing standard as to who should live to- 
gether? We wish to make the composition of the 
social family a matter of free choice and remove all 
elements of coercion. But can responsibility for 
aged be widely assumed without making those who 
support and those supported members of the same 
household? Economy dictates that those supported 
by the same income live together. Since those ad- 
vanced in years often, like children, require physi- 
cal care and supervision we have the added question 
of how this is to be provided. If relatives have eco- 
nomic responsibility they will usually provide care 
by direct service, thus making common household 
membership necessary. Emphasis in this discussion 
has been purposely placed upon those issues where 
values, standards, attitudes seem most in conflict. 
It is those we must examine and reconcile if we 
wish to avoid inconsistent positions or bring change 
in practice. 

Have the economic responsibilities of the family 
increased or diminished? Clearly our whole com- 
plex of institutional and productive arrangements 
place upon the nuclear or immediate family as vir- 
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tually the sole remaining true kinship unit a re- 
sponsibility never before assumed by so small a 
group. Kingsley Davis describes it as a “a heavy 
burden—perhaps too heavy for its inherently frail 
structure.” The advance in the legal school-leaving 
age as well as the age at which parents consider it 
acceptable that children should leave school has 
moved up, and therefore the period and extent of 
parental responsibility. Higher standards for child 
maintenance, the goods and services considered 
essential for children, place a heavier responsibility 
upon the parents. Children’s needs must be met 
increasingly through money income to which they 
ean make little or no contribution. There is no 
evidence that parents’ sense of responsibility for 
children has lessened. Rather the reverse. Their 
claims probably have higher priority than ever. 
Nor is there evidence that families have relaxed 
their attempts to be self-relying in health and in 
sickness, to provide against the risk of premature 
death of the breadwinner, to be economically inde- 
pendent in old age. As the possibility of attaining 
these goals becomes a reality, incentive to strive 
for them seems to increase. Higher standards are 
set for medical care, for insurance, for life after 
retirement. 

Operating to diminish family responsibility is the 
increasing extent to which the state ensures eco- 
nomie independence of the aged, provides educa- 
tional, recreational, and other services for children 
and others, makes mandatory arrangements that 
help tide over periods of unemployment or disability 
of the breadwinner, ensures a minimum income for 
orphaned children. These developments must not 
be viewed simply as short-run humanitarian meas- 
ures to relieve distress but as something more pro- 
found. Our problem may perhaps be viewed as the 
reconciliation of conflicting goals; the self-relying, 
highly responsible family with equality of oppor- 
tunity for children and maximum development of 
their capacities, an ever-advancing standard for 
current consumption with adequate provision for 
economic vicissitudes and economic old age, a high 
degree of freedom to break the marriage bond with 
a high degree of parental responsibility for children, 
an insistence that the nuclear family be the social 
family and its members have first claim to income 
with adequate meeting of the claims of other rela- 
tives in need. 
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Home Economics and the Free World 


Miss Terré of Paris, France, was director of 
the French WAC during World War II. In re- 
cent years, she has been French conductor of 
the American Home Economists Field Trip to 
Western Europe and lecturer in American col- 
leges and universities. She is working toward 
the development of home economics education 
in France. 


VERYONE agrees today that our world is 
out of balance. The feeling of insecurity is 
increased by the necessary emphasis given 

to the defense program. We seem to think that 
rearmament is a solution to all of our problems and 
a common aim for the free people. Rearmament 
may be a necessity, just as a police force is a 
necessity to protect principles as well as property; 
but no civilized country would ever consider its 
police force as a human link between its people— 
a generator of progress, harmony, and serenity. 

War is far from being a happy solution to any 
problem. If it comes to us, we will endure it as a 
disease and fight it like any other disease in the 
hope of recovering as quickly as possible. If at 
present we feel the signs of uneasiness which always 
precede catastrophes, they must be considered as 
a warning to all the free people but certainly not 
accepted as announcing an unavoidable fate. It is 
not too late to unite our efforts in a creative way. 
In this respect, the role of home economics is of 
primary importance. Through its concern with the 
home and the family and its contribution to the life 
of the community, home economics may help to 
solve many social problems which in the second 
half of the twentieth century still remain a cause 
of wars, invasions, and revolutions. 

This I was trying to explain recently to a group 
of French educators. I was interrupted by a scien- 
tist who said: “If I understand rightly, this would 
mean, creating a new humanism.” But what is 
humanism? It seems useful to recall it today. 
Bernard Berenson writes: 


Humanism consists in the belief that something worth- 
while can be made of life on this planet; that mankind can 
be humanized, that it is happiness to work toward that 
goal. A humanized mankind is the supreme creation, the 
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greatest conceivable work of art which the philosophers of 
antiquity from Plato to Plotinus tell us that God was cre- 
ating. We are his helpers, whether aware of it or not, each 
contributing what he can, rubble, ashlar, or foundation 
stone; ornament, decoration, or humble utility according 
to his capacities. Humanism would make us conscious of 
our task, and not only would give us faith in its ultimate, 
if ever so distant, achievement, but teach us to delight in 
the pursuit; and as it developed, our understanding would 
reveal more and more of the vision and fortify the deter- 
mination to realize it. Our world may be nothing but the 
order that we, as instruments created for a peculiar way of 
selecting and ordering, are shaping into a cosmos. The 
more we refine and perfect ourselves as instruments, the 
better the cosmos that we are winning out of chaos will be. 

.. . The worst enemies of Humanism are . . . those who 
commit suicide with regard to the effort that, for thousands 
of years, mankind has been making to tame the brute 
within us, and to strive towards a society based on good- 
will, mutual understanding, and mutual respect, in which 
we must work eagerly and rationally to realize the utmost 
humanization of which we are capable. (1) 


If we are to strive toward a society based upon 
good will, mutual understanding, and mutual re- 
spect, life must become more human than it is 
today. We are living in an unbalanced world, where 
misunderstandings end in tragedies, new inventions 
become dangerous threats, and even the gentility 
of civilized man is almost forgotten. There are 
many reasons which seem to have joined forces to 
upset the equilibrium of the world. One of them is 
the acceleration in the development of science and 
technology and the slow evolution of people’s 
minds. Home economics, in the United States, 
prepares the individual to assume more wisely the 
responsibilities in the home and the family. Thus 
it modifies social habits and influences the way of 
life. This can be an asset in the evolution of hu- 
manity if its benefit can be extended to our whole 
society and if home economists are conscious of 
what they are doing: creating a way of life con- 
ducive to the development of a new humanism. 

Pierre Ducassé writes, 

As a bird's-eye view, history of civilization is to a great 
extent made up of the successive progress of these two 
powers which support and dominate the individual: tech- 
nology, which extends his action indefinitely, and society, 
which extends his permanence indefinitely. At one time, 
industrial genius, scientific discoveries, mechanics, seem to 
carry in their ascending flight a whole civilization. At 
another time, society masters, regulates, tames technical 
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progress; brings it to fit the harmonious relations that link 
together our great vital instincts. At times, of course, the 
tomate mind may fall asleep through over-civilization. 

It is important for us, periodically, to look at the 
past. Home economists cannot possibly remain 
isolated. As they use the findings of science, they 
need also to gain the perspective provided by his- 
tory and philosophy. There, we can find many ex- 
amples to illustrate this dualism of powers. The 
great epochs of history seem to follow the har- 
monious development of both mind and brain— 
wisdom and knowledge. Disasters come to us when 
that equilibrium is destroyed. 


Historical Development of Mind and Brain 


What happened to the Greeks? Heirs at the same 
time of two very different civilizations, Egyptian 
and Oriental, their genius made it possible for them 
to combine Oriental mysticism with Egyptian tech- 
nology. Up to that time, applied technology had 
preceded theory. The Egyptians, as well as the 
Babylonians, had invented a quantity of formulae 
and recipes; their results could not be denied but 
the phenomena could not be explained. The two 
civilizations coming into contact with one another 
produced a new way of thought and introduced 
the Greeks to a different kind of research, perfec- 
tion in technology. The trouble was that the Greeks 
added to their exquisite sensitiveness to pure know]l- 
edge and pure beauty a contempt for labor. Labor 
was degrading; labor meant slavery; slaves meant 
manpower. Aristotle himself, when he said: “The 
slaves will become useless when the throttle will 
work on its own,” seemed to fear such a terrible 
outcome. Were the Greeks alive to a possible con- 
fusion resulting from application to their newly 
acquired technology? Were they afraid that new 
methods might destroy a way of life that they en- 
joyed? We do not know. This may be the reason 
for the fall of their dazzling civilization. 

The same happened to the Romans. Their own 
genius consisted in organization rather than inven- 
tion. Science and technology they inherited from 
the Greeks. They applied it to arts, medicine, and 
war. But why save manpower; they were satisfied 
with having slaves. They did not want to change 
their way of life. They would not accept the fact 
that development of knowledge and technology is 
necessarily followed by a social evolution. Economic 
crises were complicated by political disorganization. 
And then, helter skelter, the Barbarians were pour- 
ing into the country from all sides. This seemed to 
be the end of the Mediterranean civilization. 
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It was not really dead; a spark had been pre- 
served through Christianity. In the monasteries, a 
small flame was kept burning by the monks who 
represented a fortunate combination of mysticism 
and practical common sense that were to be the 
basic qualities of the medieval Renaissance. By 
working themselves, the monks were to be the first 
to establish the dignity of labor, even if it took a 
few centuries for this idea to be shared by the 
laymen. 

Political and religious crises, war, invasions, and 
epidemics destroyed so many people that it became 
necessary at the end of the 14th and during the 
15th century to promote new methods of labor. The 
loss of manpower had to be compensated. But it 
was only through the spirit of the Renaissance that 
such new methods were psychologically accepted 
by society. The Renaissance sprang from Italy, 
where the wealthy little republics produced men of 
faith, hope, courage, intelligence, and daring. Noth- 
ing seemed to them to be impossible. Why should 
their wealth last so short a time, less than two 
hundred years? 

A French historian, René Grousset, remarks 
judiciously that 


The 16th century Italian, fully conscious of personal value, 
has certainly liberated the individual, but then he wastes 
his assets. When he ascertains both his knowledge and his 
possibilities, his pleasure becomes once more paganistic 
under a very superficial Christianity. He will forget the 
thoughtfulness that had greatly contributed to the growth 
of the old free republics. He loses his usual attitude to- 
wards liberty and even patriotism. Liberty is dead. Soon 
there will be no more republicans at Florence. At Venice, 
oligarchy turns into the miserable dictatorship of a police 
foree . . . Italy has become the antithesis of itself. (3) 


It is important to remember these facts. History 
perhaps does not repeat itself, but causes of disaster 
or prosperity remain very much the same. The 
events of the past are there to remind us that man 
has spiritual aspirations as well as physical needs; 
a happy balance of these elements is the only 
chance for our society to survive. Today, we are 
facing a dangerous situation. Manpower is being 
replaced by machines to an extent hitherto un- 
known. New sources of energy have been discov- 
ered; new powers are being unleashed. Scientists 
talk a language that we do not understand, we the 
laymen, and we become frightened because the 
conscience of man does not seem to develop accord- 
ingly. Although you, from the New World, belong 
to the same society as we, from the Old World, our 
problems are so different that this difference may 
be an obstacle to our common understanding. 
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Contrast in Scientific Studies 


This must be overcome and here home economics 
has a contribution to make if it uses its immense 
possibilities of action in our society as a whole. The 
way of life differs from country to country, but 
the basic necessities of man are the same. In the 
United States, home economics education has an- 
swered a demand. The rapid development of the 
country, the rise of industry and commerce made it 
necessary to find a solution to the problems of food, 
clothing, and housing for an ever-increasing popula- 
tion. Immigration created new problems of adjust- 
ment in family and community relations. Home 
economics has been an integrating factor in the 
application of the findings of scientists, psycholo- 
gists, and sociologists to the well-being of the indi- 
vidual and the family. 

In Europe, scientific research may have been car- 
ried on throughout war, occupation, or financial 
insecurity, but its findings have not been used to 
alleviate the burdens of daily living. Inflation, low 
salaries, lack of adequate housing, out-dated equip- 
ment make life every day more complicated for 
the average Frenchman. Traditionally, his educa- 
tion developed his intellect more than it de- 
veloped his practical common sense. His imagi- 
nation, his creativeness have enabled him to survive 
up to now; but the gap between ideas and possibili- 
ties of action has become too great for him to con- 
template and achieve new goals. He needs a more 
practical way of living to prevent him from becom- 
ing bitter, critical, and dissatisfied. In the future, 
his resourcefulness may prove insufficient and his 
spiritual values doomed if, like primitive man, he 
becomes solely preoccupied with the problem of 
food, shelter, and protection. 

In France, home economics does not exist as a 
separate field of study, although its necessity seems 
undeniable. I believe that it might gain academic 
status if it were the application of a science which 
Dr. René Sand ealls the Science of Human Econ- 
omy (4). Human economy would be concerned with 
the position of man in a free society—his various 
aspirations and his various needs—with all the po- 
tentialities detected in the child. It would co- 
ordinate the findings of scientists, humanists, and 
sociologists and determine how progress in these 
fields could be judiciously applied to the life of the 
people. 

In the New World, the problem is quite different. 
In exchange for his work, man is given a salary 
which allows him to face the practical problems of 
life. But at the same time he has become part of a 
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complicated mechanism where only some of his 
aptitudes are used for a special purpose. Daily he 
accepts new methods that are made available to 
him to make life more easy. As he is offered little 
chance to develop his own imagination, creative- 
ness, and critical mind, he is in danger of becoming 
less creative and thoughtful. In time of emergency, 
he may not be able to apply his personal resources 
which he seldom has an opportunity to exercise. 
Should this go on too long, the spiritual force of 
humanity would run the risk of being superseded 
by technical achievements. 


The Task for Human Economy 


Our society is compelled today to take a step 
forward and reach a unity that cannot be estab- 
lished by diplomats and military men alone. It 
must be done by the people themselves and may be 
achieved through co-operation in “human econ- 
omy.” Instead of creating a gap between peoples, 
differences in habits and reactions should enable 
them to learn from one another. For instance, in 
your country, you waste goods—in mine, we waste 
time. By working together, we might find a happy 
medium. We would gain in pediatries; you would 
gain in child psychology. We would gain in nutri- 
tion; you would gain in cooking. We would gain 
by emphasizing the value of action; you would gain 
by emphasizing spiritual value. We would gain 
by adding more knowledge to experience; you would 
gain by applying your knowledge with a little more 
wisdom. We might gain by community life; you 
might gain by family life. If we are capable of 
hope, faith, courage, and daring, like the men of 
the Renaissance, there is nothing that we could not 
achieve together. 

World-wide general progress can only be obtained 
through the co-operation of all, and every contri- 
bution is important to the harmonious rhythm of 
evolution. Women have a task to achieve. The 
permanence of the human race is not their only 
responsibility. As they make the homes, they make 
the countries. Together they must build the free 
world which our governments already have agreed 
to defend. 
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Family Recreation Activities 


Mr. Hawkins, who holds an MS degree in 
home economics, is an educational super- 
visor in the Volunteers of America Day 
Nursery in Milwaukee. Mr. Walters is an 
assistant professor in the department of home 
life at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


F the literature that has been written con- 
cerning leisure time activities and recrea- 
tion, little pertains to the family as an 

interacting group, and even less has been written 
that is based on systematic research. The ma- 
jority of current magazine articles and books stress, 
for the most part, recreation for the individual. 
The literature, however, emphasizes the increase 
in leisure time and, therefore, the need for more 
family recreation. Many hypotheses and theories 
concerning family recreation and leisure time 
activities are presented too frequently in terms of 
conclusions. Workers in the many areas of family 
life education are handicapped by the lack of re- 
liable data concerning family recreation and leisure 
time activities and by the lack of an instrument 
of satisfactory reliability with which one is able 
to ascertain the family recreational patterns in a 
given locale. It was the aim of this study to design 
such an instrument to aid the serious worker con- 
cerned with family recreation and to stimulate the 
development of a more refined instrument. 
Specifically, it was the purpose of this study: 
(1) to ascertain the per cent of families in one 
community taking part in the recreational activi- 
ties listed in the Family Recreation and Leisure 
Time Activities Questionnaire, developed by the 
authors; (2) to note differences between responses of 
husbands and wives; (3) to obtain measures of 
the questionnaire’s reliability; (4) to discover the 
family activities from which the greatest pleasure 
is derived; (5) to determine the amount of money 
spent on family recreation each week; (6) to find 
the per cent of families desiring additional family 
recreation; (7) to discover the per cent of families 
desiring help in obtaining information concerning 
types of recreation and how they would like to 
have this information presented; (8) to ascertain 
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the correlation between selected factors concerning 
family relationships and the total number of activi- 
ties in which family members report they have par- 
ticipated within the last year; and (9) to obtain 
avowed reasons families do not participate more 
together in their recreation. 

In an effort to keep the sampling homogeneous 
in order to control as many variables as possible 
while avoiding the selection of specific cases, 
only families living in a limited area were included. 
The 85 families utilized in this investigation for 
the purposes of testing the effectiveness of the 
questionnaire were all from the city of Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, and were chosen from families living 
within the boundaries of the city limits, from white 
families with children in the seventh grade, from 
those families where both the father and mother 
were living in the home, and from a population 
where the professional, the semiprofessional, and 
managerial occupations comprised approximately 
50 per cent of the total group. 

The parents of students in the seventh grade 
were chosen because reliable evidence suggests that 
few drop-outs occur due to full-time employment 
of the students up to and including the seventh 
grade. 

After a series of preliminary tests and inter- 
views with a sample of the children, an informa- 
tion sheet was given to all of the students in the 
seventh grade. This procedure was followed in 
order to gain information which would facilitate 
the establishment of rapport when one of the ‘in- 
vestigators called on the faniily personally and left 
two questionnaires to be filled out by the two 
parents independently. Too, a letter was sent to the 
parents preceding the personal call. By the time 
the personal call was made, the parents knew the 
nature of the research and knew that their chil- 
dren had already participated in the project. 

The term family activity as it was used in the 
questionnaire included an activity in which at least 
two members of a family participated together: 
(1) the wife plus her husband, son, or daughter; 
or (2) the Ausband plus his wife, son, or daughter; 
or (3) a daughter plus her mother, father, sister, 
or brother; or (4) a son plus his mother, father, 
brother, or sister. 
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Page one of the questionnaire asked for data 
concerning the general characteristics of the family 
and presented definitions. Page two included a list 
of 88 family recreational and leisure time activi- 
ties. The subjects were instructed to check those 
in which two or more members of the family had 
participated together at least once during the last 
year. On page three the subjects were instructed 
to rate their families with respect to the following: 


1. Participation in family leisure time and recreational 
activities outside the home 

. Amount of entertaining of friends and relatives in the 
home 

. Getting along with your wife or husband as a partner 

Getting along with your children 

Punishing your children 

Co-operation of family members 

Tension in the home 

Agreement of parents on discipline 

Husband and wife attend social functions together 

. Dominance of the father in the home 

. Dominance of the mother in the home 
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The subjects rated their families on a continuum 
with respect to other families they knew. The data 
were analyzed in terms of whether their family 
rated (1) more than others, (2) average, or (3) 
less than others. The correlations were noted be- 
tween these responses and the total number of 
recreational and leisure time activities in which 
the family had engaged during the last year. 

In comparing their families with others, the sub- 
jects in certain instances very likely made ratings 
which would contradict life facts if more objective 
criteria were utilized. Yet the assumption behind 
the methodology of utilizing subjective judgments 
as valid data in their own right is that in the 
study of human relationships it is as legitimate to 
assess the attitudes which individuals take toward 
life facts as it is to assess the life facts themselves. 

For example, in rating the amount of tension in 
the home, a wife might rate her own family as 
having “more than others.” Yet in reality per- 
haps a more accurate rating would have been 
“average.” Nevertheless, her attitude toward her 
family is an important psychological variable in 
determining her behavior as a family member. 
Even if one validated the ratings in terms of ob- 
jective criteria and discovered that from the stand- 
point of life facts there was little correlation be- 
tween what the individual felt and what was 
actually true, such findings would not refute the 
accuracy of how the individual believed she rated 
with those whom she knew. 

To ensure that the questionnaire would measure 
what it proposed to measure, great care was taken 
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to provide clarity of meaning. Each activity was 
listed individually except where several activities 
were of such a similar nature that it seemed expe- 
dient to list them as one item. The list was the 
result of a careful review of the literature. 


Results 


Of the 109 families with whom contact was made, 
85 followed the directions in such manner that it 
was possible to use their questionnaires in the 
analysis. This represents approximately 75 per 
cent of the total sample. 

In the table the number and per cents of hus- 
bands’ and wives’ responses to the family activities 
questionnaire are presented. 

The eight family activities checked most fre- 
quently by the husbands were also the eight most 
frequently checked by the wives. They were: (1) 
listening to the radio; (2) visiting friends; (3) en- 
tertaining friends; (4) attending the movies; (5) 
auto riding for pleasure; (6) eating dinners, break- 
fasts, suppers, lunches outside the home; (7) pic- 
nicking, barbecues, wiener roasts; and (8) caring 
for home grounds. 

Great emphasis was placed upon checking the 
questionnaires independently. Since the husbands 
and wives checked the questionnaires in their own 
homes, however, it is quite possible that there was 
some collaboration. An examination of the question- 
naires after they had been checked, however, proved 
that no husband-wife pair checked their question- 
naires exactly alike. 

A measure of reliability for the 88 family activ- 
ities was obtained by noting the per cent of agree- 
ment between the responses made by the husbands 
and wives to each item on the list. A measure of 
reliability was obtained for the 11 items concerning 
family relationships in the same manner as for the 
family activities. The total per cent of agreement 
for the 11 items was 74 per cent. Other measures of 
reliability obtained were as follows: (1) 87 per cent 
agreement with respect to the amount of money 
spent each week, (2) 73 per cent agreement with 
respect to their desire for additional family recrea- 
tional activities, and (3) 86 per cent agreement with 
respect to their desire for more information and 
help concerning types of family recreational activ- 
ities. 

The nine family recreational and leisure time ac- 
tivities reported as being activities from which the 
greatest pleasure was derived were: (1) movies, (2) 
picnicking, (3) church, (4) fishing, (5) visiting and 
entertaining friends, (6) pleasure driving, (7) 
watching TV, (8) sports, and (9) radio. 
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Families taking part in recreational activities according Families taking part im recreational activities according 
to responses of wives and husbands to responses of wives and husbands (continued ) 


NUM- PER 


FAMILY ACTIVITIES or or BER CENT FAMILY ACTIVITIES or | RER | CENT 
nUs- HUS- or | or nus- or or 
BANDS BANDS Wives wives RANDS FANDS wives Wives 
Listening to radio MM 98.8 8&3 97.6 Pencil and paper games 
Visiting friends 76 89.4 96 89.4 (crossword puzzles, etc.) 26 | 306 41 48.2 
Entertaining friends 73 =| «85.9 71 83.5 Reading aloud 26 30.6 44 518 
Attending the movies 73 85.9 79 93.0 Hiking 25 29.4 24 28.3 
Auto riding for pleasure 71 83.5 75 88.2 Boating, canoeing 25 29.4 27 31.8 
Eating dinners, breakfasts, Visiting museums 25 | 204 35 41.2 
suppers, lunches outside Outdoor camping 2 | 27.1 19 22.4 
the home 71 83.5 72 84.7 Bicycling 23 27.1 30 35.3 
Picnicking, barbecues, Model construction 20 23.5 13 15.3 
wiener roasts, ete 69 81.2 72 84.7 Roller skating 20 23.5 25 29.4 
Caring for home grounds 65 76.5 71 83.5 Attending lectures, de- | 
Attending athletic events bates, forums 2 23.5 18 21.2 } 
as spectators 65 76.5 65 76.5 Motor camping 19 22.4 19 22.4 ; 
Carpentry, painting, re- Nature study 17 20.0 15 17.7 
pair jobs 62 72.9 53 62.3 Playing golf, miniature 
Reading magazines and golf, ete. 17 20.0 12 | 141 
newspapers 62 72.9 70 82.3 Sewing and millinery 16 18.9 46 54.1 
Parties (birthday, _holi- Riding 16 18.8 20 23.5 
days, ete.) 60 70.6 70 82.3 Art modeling, painting, 
Taking part in political, drawing 15 17.7 30 35.3 ‘ 
church, civic activities 60 70.6 63 74.1 Attending community so- i 
Listening to phonograph cial events 15 17.7 25 29.4 
or record player 53 32.4 60 70.6 Poultry raising 15 17.7 12 14.1 
Caring for pets 53 62.4 58 68.2 Other hobbies 15 17.7 22 25.9 
Fishing 52 61.2 43 50.6 Attending productions of 
Table games (chess, ete. 52 61.2 53 62. dramatic groups 14 16.5 26 30.6 : 
Taking part in parent- Wrestling 12 14.1 11 12.9 
teacher activities 50 58.9 62 73.0 Taking part in debates, 
Visiting amusement parks 49 57.6 48 56.5 discussion groups, etc 11 13.0 10 11.8 ' 
Backyard and lawn games 48 56.5 46 54.1 Weaving and fancy needle- 
Loafing... 48 56.5 62 73.0 work, knitting i) 10.6 27 31.8 
Informal play hours with Playing shuffleboard 9 | 106 12 |; 14.1 
the children 4s 56.5 55 64.7 Playing badminton s 94 9 10.6 
Card games 47 55.3 49 57.6 Boxing 8 | 94 6 | 71 
Attending parties or so- Masquerades 8 | 94 10 11.8 
cials outside the home 45 52.5 65 76.5 Taking part in contests 8 | 94 12 14.1 | 
Swimming 43 50.6 47 55.3 Playing handball 7 | 8&3 31 | (36.5 
Watching TV 42 49.4 44 51.8 Straw and hay rides 7 8.2 7 8.2 
Dancing or attending Attending organized camps 6 7.1 9 | 10.6 
dances 42 49.4 47 55.3 Indoor bowling 5 | 59 5 59 
Attending meetings 42 49.4 47 55.3 Candy pulls 5 5.9 6 7.1 
Family or club reunions 42 49.4 49 57.6 Playing tennis. . 4 4.7 5 5.9 
Playing baseball 40 47.1 31 36.5 Taking part in amateur 
Caring for flower gardens 39 45.9 48 56.5 dramatics 4 47 7 8.2 
Indoor game parties 39 45.9 41 48.2 Other lecture or study 
Reading books—fiction 37 43.5 44 518 courses 4 47 4 48 
Day outings 36 42.4 45 52.9 Playing soccer 2 | 24 5 5.9 
Church suppers. . 34 40.0 38 44.8 Fencing 2 24 0 0.0 
Hunting 32 37.6 25 29.4 Archery 2 24 3 3.5 
Attending meetings of mu- Gymnasium classes 2 2.4 2 2.4 
sical organizations 28 32.9 36 42.4 Ice skating. . 2 2.4 4 48 
Playing softball 28 32.9 19 22.4 Attending evening school 2; 24 4 48 
Collections (stamps, ete.) 27 318 35 41.2 Sailing 1 |] 12 1 1.2 
Reading books — non-fie- Seavenger hunts 1 | 1.2 1 1.2 
tion 2 306 39 459 Treasure hunts 12 
Writing letters 26 30.6 43 50.6 Writing poems, stories, ete. 0 0.0 12 14.1 
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Sixty-three per cent of the families spent from $5 
to $10 per week on family recreational activities. 
While 37 per cent spent more than this amount, 
only 10 per cent spent more than $10 per week, and 
only one family spent more than $20 per week. 

Nearly 70 per cent of the group responding evi- 
denced a desire for more recreational activities, and 
nearly 50 per cent of the group responding wanted 
information and help concerning family recreation 
and leisure time activities. The greatest number of 
the group desiring help preferred that the aid be 
presented in the form of pamphlets and classes or 
workshops. 

The correlations between the total number of ac- 
tivities for family recreation and leisure time checked 
on the questionnaire and the 11 items concerning 
family relationships were as follows: (1) participa- 
tion in family leisure time and recreational activ- 
ities outside the home, + 0.29; (2) amount of en- 
tertaining of friends and relatives in the home, 
+ 0.24; (3) getting along with your wife or husband 
as a partner, + 0.37; (4) getting along with your 
children, +0.11; (5) punishing your children, 
—0.25; (6) co-operation of family members, 
+ 0.10; (7) tension in the home, + 0.31; (8) agree- 
ment of parents on discipline, + 0.18; (9) husband 
and wife attend social functions together, + 0.34; 
(10) dominance of the father in the home, — 0.20; 
and (11) dominance of the mother in the home, 
+ 0.07. 

These correlations do not reflect the relationship 
between the amount of family recreation and fac- 
tors concerning family relationships; rather, they 
reflect the relationship between the total number of 
activities in which the family participated together 
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within the last year and the factors concerning 
family relationships. This evidence suggests that 
the number of family recreational activities had 
little to do with the type of relationships maintained 
in the family. 

The reasons why the members of the family do 
not participate together more in their recreational 
activities as given by at least 15 individuals were 
as follows: (1) lack of time, (2) different interests 
of individual members, (3) husbands’ or wives’ oc- 
cupations require all of time, (4) insufficient 
finances, (5) too many social demands on individ- 
ual members of the family, and (6) different inter- 
ests of children, due to difference in ages of children. 


Evaluation 

The measures of reliability obtained suggest that 
the Family Recreation and Leisure Time Activities 
Questionnaire yields evidence of such consistency 
as to warrant its use in other communities where 
such information is desired. 

Inasmuch as all of the correlations between the 
total number of family leisure time activities and 
the 11 items concerning family relationships were 
consistently low, it would seem wise to exclude this 
section of the questionnaire. The fact that the cor- 
relations between the number of activities studied 
and the factors relating to family relationships were 
low is, of course, of special significance. However, 
it is not unlikely that if one were to study the rela- 
tionship between the amount of time families spend 
together in recreational activities and the factors 
concerning family relationships included in this 
study, higher correlations would be noted. 


We Proudly Salute AHEA Members in Foreign Countries 

A roll call of countries outside the United States where members of the 
American Home Economies Association may be found would read like this: 
Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, England, Ethiopa, Formosa, France, 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, India, Okinawa, Peru, The Philippines, Rhodesia, 
South Africa, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, and Uruguay. Of the 43 home econo- 
mists in these countries some are United States citizens; some have studied 
in the United States and have become acquainted with the Association through 
contacts with members, visits to headquarters, and attendance at annual meet- 
ings. 

In their work we hope these home economists are inspired by the purposes 
and ideals of the Association, which has a growing realization that national 
and international development—economic, political, and spiritual—is depend- 
ent upon the well-being of homes and the adequacy of homemakers. As these 
home economists use their training, their skills and experience to solve the 
most important current problems, they also contribute to the development 
of strong bonds of friendship among all free peoples. 

May their numbers increase! 
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Miss Wybourn is an assistant professor of 
home economics and teaches clothing at the 
University of Washington. She is a graduate 
of the University of Washington and holds an 
M.A. degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


T is generally agreed that clothing has a vital 
contribution to make to democratic living and 
happier and more effective social and family 

relationships. 

Clothing teachers are asking themselves, “Will 
the traditional clothing construction courses enable 
the student to meet and share responsibility effec- 
tively for his own and his family’s clothing?” “Will 
courses which are primarily construction enable the 
student to use clothing as a means to happier social 
and family relationships?” “Are clothing courses 
helping the student understand, recognize, and seek 
the values in clothing which will give him and the 
other members of his family the maximum satis- 
faction?” 

In an attempt to provide experiences in clothing 
which will make a definite contribution to family 
living, the possibilities of a family centered cloth- 
ing course are being explored at the University of 
Washington. The course has been in operation for 
several years. Changes are made frequently so that 
it continues to be an on-going, experimental pro- 
gram. 

During the first week of the course many sur- 
veys and research studies in the area of clothing 
are investigated in order to help the students dis- 
cover some of the real and vital problems of cloth- 
ing the family. Sometimes several families are 
interviewed by individual students. As a result of 
this preliminary study, a realization of several basic 
facts evolves. 

Clothing is third in importance among demands 
on the family income. About half of the families in 
America in 1951 had money incomes of $3100 or 
less; therefore, a large proportion of the families 
were buying moderate or low-priced merchandise. 
Despite low incomes, many families could obtain 
more satisfaction from their clothing purchases 
through improved buying practices. Many families 
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spending an adequate amount could also receive 
greater satisfactions if they had more knowledge 
and understanding of the many factors involved in 
clothing selection. 

More and more people are purchasing the major- 
ity of their clothing ready-made, as there is a steady 
increase and improvement in mass production and 
distribution. Every individual, regardless of age, 
sex, income, or position, is faced, every day, with 
the problem of making decisions as he selects the 
clothing which he thinks will be suited to his activ- 
ities for the day. There are many factors affecting 
an individual in his choice of clothing. Some of the 
strongest seem to be social and psychological. 


Family Centered Objectives 


A more realistic approach to the problems of 
clothing the family is possible through the prelimi- 
nary investigation included in the course. The stu- 
dents and teacher together consider possible objec- 
tives and experiences in relation to the needs. Some 
of the objectives, as defined by the group, are: 

1. To acquire some knowledge of general patterns 
of income and expenditures for clothing a family 

2. To become more aware of the clothing needs of 
family member 

3. To understand some of the social and psycho- 
logical aspects of clothing 

4. To appreciate the role of mass production and 
distribution in bringing suitable clothing to all 
people at a price they can afford to pay 

5. To recognize the interrelation of problems among 
the producer, distributor, and consumer and the 
responsibilities of each 

6. To obtain some knowledge of pre-market in- 

formation available to the consumer, through 

labels, publications, organizations, and research 

bureaus 

To be able to appraise low- and medium-priced 

garments and to be able to find value at various 


price levels 


Experiences Planned around Objectives 
Experiences, developed as a result of co-operative 

planning, contribute in varying degrees to the at- 

tainment of the objectives. 

The co-operation of the sociology department has 
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been secured in an attempt to help the students 
more fully comprehend the significance of the social 
and psychological aspects of clothing. After some 
reference reading and discussion by class members, 
a representative from the sociology department has 
discussed with the group such social and psycho- 
logical problems as clothing and the culture, cloth- 
ing and class stratification, clothing as it is influ- 
enced by group concepts, clothing and the forces of 
fashion, clothing as a symbol of the role being 
played by the individual, clothing as it is related 
to the self-concept, and clothing as an index to 
social participation. 

Probably the high light of the entire course is 
the contribution made by men and women from 
various phases of the clothing industry in Seattle. 
Some men and women in key positions have been 
brought to the classroom to take part in discus- 
sion; others make field trips possible, while still 
others generously lend many garments for class 
evaluation. 

One successful panel consisted of a manufacturer 
of women’s lower-priced dresses, a buyer of women’s 
apparel in a department store, a salesgirl, and a 
consumer (a homemaker with two small children). 
The purpose of their discussion was to help the 
students appreciate and understand the mutual 
problems of producers, distributors, and consumers ; 
the interrelationships involved; and the responsi- 
bilities of each. Another panel consisted of rep- 
resentatives from the different types of retail stores 
selling ready-to-wear. 

Some of the questions considered by students and 
panel members through these discussions were: 
What are some of the problems faced in trying to 
meet the needs of the consumer? How can the con- 
sumer make known his wants? How can better 
channels of communication be developed between 
consumers, retailers, and producers? What is the 
place of informative labeling on wearing apparel? 
Who assumes the responsibility for providing such 
labeling? What are the functions of the various 
types of retail stores? What particular group of 
consumers is served by each? In what ways can 
the consumer co-operate with the retailer? What 
economies in distribution are being used to bring 
to the consumer maximum value for the price? 

The business people who participated, as well as 
the students, showed much interest and enthusiasm 
for this type of interchange of ideas and expressed 
a keen desire to see it continued. 

Field trips and films also contribute to greater 
understanding in this area. In Seattle it has been 
possible to visit factories producing women’s lower- 
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priced dresses, women’s coats and suits, men’s work 
garments, men’s sportswear, and children’s clothing. 
Trips to the different types of retail stores indicate 
to the students the variety of services performed 
and goods available. Films such as “Fashion Means 
Business” and “Distributing America’s Goods” sup- 
plement the knowledge and understanding obtained 
through field trips and discussions. 

A group project is carried on throughout the 
quarter to bring together in a more practical and 
realistic way some of the problems of clothing a 
family. A study is made of the clothing needs of a 
family of four with the current median yearly in- 
come. The entire class works as four separate 
groups, with each group studying the clothing prob- 
lems of one particular family member. Among the 
factors considered in this study are: the individual’s 
clothing needs, the proportion of the total income 
to be spent for clothing, the amount to be spent for 
each family member, the individual's needs for 
several years, a specific plan for one year’s pur- 
chases, the values and satisfactions desired in the 
specific garments to be “purchased,” and the gar- 
ments which are available on the market. 

Before solutions are formulated and the articles 
of apparel are “purchased,” many individual ex- 
periments and research projects are conducted 
within each group. Experiments are carried out on 
the performance given by various kinds of apparel 
such as men’s socks, children’s overalls, and girl’s 
slips. 

Questionnaires may be prepared and distributed 
to high school girls or mothers of preschool chil- 
dren to discover some of the clothing needs and 
habits of that particular family member. Garments 
such as women’s functional work dresses or chil- 
dren's play clothes may be designed and constructed 
and evaluated in terms of use of time, money spent, 
performance expected, and satisfactions that can 
be obtained as compared to similar garments in 
ready-to-wear. 

On the completion of the projects each group pre- 
sents the results to the class for evaluation and dis- 
cussion. Garments which have been selected to 
represent the desired values and satisfactions for 
the money to be spent are borrowed from the co- 
operating retail stores and brought to the class- 
room. These selections and their evaluation by the 
entire group give the student an opportunity to use 
the information, principles, and generalizations 
which have been presented through reading, dis- 
cussion, and other methods. Such experiences in- 
volve life situations which call for critical thinking 
and problem solving. 
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Miss Roberts is a day vocational homemaking 
teacher at Patrick Henry High School in Min- 
neapolis. In this article she describes some 
of the methods teachers can use to become ac- 
quainted in their communities as a basis for 
family centered teaching. 


N a bitter, cold day in January, I arrived at 

Mary’s home, a tar-papered shack on the banks 

of the Mississippi. I was greeted by a neat 

row of overshoes and shoes on the stoop lead- 
ing to the kitchen door. The stoop was meticulously 
scrubbed. I recognized this home as that of a Finnish 
family, because of its similarity to homes in the mining 
community where I had lived as a child. 

I knocked on the door, slipped off my overshoes and 
shoes in keeping with the family custom. Mary, a slender, 
flaxen-haired, blue-eyed girl, opened the door and greeted 
me with a smile. Her customary reserve and moodiness 
were gone as she proudly introduced me to her mother, 
father, and uncle. I was her day vocational homemaking 
teacher who had come to visit her family. 

The table in the kitchen was set with the company 
china, and I was invited to have coffee and nisua (Finnish 
coffee cake) with the family. 

The following day, Mary brought the nisua recipe to 
school and we prepared it in class. From then on, Mary 
was a happier girl and an accepted member of the group. 
She and her family had made a contribution that was 
enjoyed by the girls in her class. 


Getting to know the students and their families, 
as illustrated in the above incident, is not only 
beneficial to the students but it is also important 
to the teacher in planning the curriculum. She can 
relate her teaching more closely to the realities of 
the life of the families of her students. It is im- 
portant that she have the active participation of 
the parents and students in planning this home- 
centered program. 

There are many ways in which a teacher may 
become acquainted with the students and their 
family group. For instance, there are meetings of 
the Parent-Teacher Association or a PTA open 
house, a citizens’ school week project, informal con- 
ferences with students in class, teas, banquets, clubs 
and class panels, as well as the cumulative record 
cards or questionnaires. Furthermore, the day vo- 
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cational homemaking program with planned home 
experiences and home visiting offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for the teacher to know the homes in her 
school community. 

The Parent-Teacher Association brings into 
closer relation the home and the school, enabling 
parents and teachers to co-operate intelligently in 
the training of the child. It strives to secure for 
every child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual education, as well as 
scholarships for worthy children. The executive 
board of the PTA usually meets with parents once 
a month preceding the general meeting. These meet- 
ings are often held in the homes of members in the 
community. Policies of the school administration 
which affect the welfare and interests of the stu- 
dents are discussed, and at the general meetings, 
many of which are social affairs, the teachers be- 
come acquainted with the parents. 

At PTA open house, the parents have the chance 
to discuss with the teachers problems that concern 
the welfare of their children. Sometimes students 
are in class carrying on a normal class situation, 
so that the parents can observe the work of the 
students. 

A citizen’s school week was an undertaking 
as a spring project of the Citizens’ Committee on 
Publie Education in Minneapolis. One of its slo- 
gans was Discover Your Schools! Every citizen 
was given the opportunity to discover, through a 
week of fun and colorful activities, the aceomplish- 
ments of our schools. Climaxing the week of activ- 
ities was a “Salute to the Teachers,” centering 
around the recognition of the importance of the 
teacher's role in the community. This was a project 
where parents entertained the teachers at dinner. 
After dinner, a host and hostess escorted the 
teacher-guest to the university auditorium where 
the “Salute to the Teacher” program was held. 

The study of the cumulative record card reveals 
the various aspects that make up a child’s person- 
ality such as: status of the family, occupation of 
father and mother, health, special disabilities, 
ability as shown by tests, aptitudes, interests, and 
personality traits. 

Questionnaires are sent to parents for their evalu- 
ation of students’ participation and progress in the 
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activities of the home. These questionnaires often 
reveal attitudes of the parents and responsibilities 
assumed by the students in their homes. For ex- 
ample, one mother stated that her daughter’s cin- 
namon rolls were a treat for the family because she 
herself had never learned how to make yeast rolls. 

The Future Homemakers of America organization 
is another channel through which we secondary 
schoo! teachers may learn to know the girls and 
their parents better. The first FHA club in Minne- 
apolis was organized at Patrick Henry High School. 
The program of work is planned to be flexible so 
that each girl may have an opportunity to grow and 
progress. She sets up her own goals in areas that 
will promote her growth as an individual, as a mem- 
ber of a chapter, as a member of her home, and as 
a member of a school and community. A plan of 
work is outlined which will lead to the fulfillment 
of the goals chosen. Growth is partially measured 
by self-evaluation of progress toward goals. 

FHA is an excellent means for approaching the 
homes. Mothers’ clubs bring the mothers together 
at regular intervals in the homes. They become in- 
terested in the activities and needs of the girls and, 
as a result, are willing to assist and sponsor such 
activities as district meetings, paper sales, food 
sales, plays, summer outings, and camps. Mothers, 
girls, and advisers, therefore, have common goals 
which bring them together. New acquaintances, 
friendships, and understandings of individuals’ 
needs and differences often result. 


Home Visits Teach Cultural Backgrounds 


The day vocational home economics teacher is 
particularly fortunate in having a time allotment 
for conferences and home visits with parents and 
with students. 

Through the home visits the teacher learns the 
cultural background of her students. She recog- 
nizes the customs which have contributed to family 
solidarity such as: preparation of special holiday 
foods like fattigman, lefse, and kolacke, as well as 
handicraft skills, carving, weaving, and cabinet- 
making. The utilization of these customs in plan- 
ning the curriculum brings about a feeling of ac- 
ceptance and personal worth to the students in class 
and provides a unifying factor between the school 
and the families in the community. It is a “tie-up” 
between school and home. 

Home visits give the teacher a better understand- 
ing of the type of family relationships which exist 
in the homes of her students. She gains an insight 
into the cause of family tensions and is able to 
better understand the behavior reactions of her 
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Lola Nordin gives her mother a preview of the trans- 
formation of a living room chair which refinishing and 
reupholstering can accomplish. As Deborah Roberts 
(center) listens, Lola explains some of the steps in this 
home project. 


students. She observes the relationships of the 
parents toward their children, the degree in which 
their basic needs are met—love and affection, recog- 
nition of personal worth, and acceptance in the 
family group. 

During the home visits the teacher can learn 
about the responsibilities expected of the student in 
relation to her family. She learns the place of the 
sibling in the group, the health problems of the 
family, and the age groups living in the homes. 
Sometimes there are grandparents and young mar- 
ried sons or daughters with one or more children. 

With knowledge gained about the homes, the 
teacher adjusts her curriculum to the economic 
level and to the usual composition of the families 
in the community. For example, in the area of 
foods and nutrition, meal planning becomes more 
realistic when it is planned in terms of the nutri- 
tional needs of families whose members typify the 
various ages, occupations, and incomes of the stu- 
dent's own family. 

The same realistic approach is applied to the 
unit on housing. A survey is made by the students 
to find the average cost of houses or rental in the 
community, as well as the cost of operation, up- 
keep, and furnishings. 

Emphasis on the clothing needs, such as construe- 
tion, care, remodeling, and purchasing of ready- 
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made garments, is in keeping with the family in- 


come, 


Better Understanding of Family Relationships 


The teacher who makes home visits better under- 
stands the pressure of time that is experienced by 
homemakers today. She gears her curriculum to 
meet these demands. The progressive mother today 
shares her time with activities outside the home, 
such as PTA, clubs, church organizations, and com- 
munity affairs; and many mothers are wage-earners 
outside of the home. The demands upon individual 
members of the family to adjust to the mother’s 
work schedule outside the home are tremendous. 
For example, it is not unusual to find students 
hurrying home from school to care for two or more 
younger sisters and brothers, prepare dinner for 
father and the children, and to clean up afterward. 
Some mothers’ work schedules outside the home 
are from 4 p.m. to midnight. 

The home economies teacher's visits ean be a 
means of developing democratic relationships be- 
tween the teacher and the parent. The mother is 
hostess in her home. She has more confidence in 
herself and appears to feel more secure in her rela- 
tionship with the teacher. It enables the teacher to 
talk over the goals in family education as well as to 
plan co-operatively the program to fit the needs of 
her child. It is encouraging to the teacher to learn 
that there are many parents who feel that they have 
a stake in the education of their children. They 
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are more willing to progress with us in our educa- 
tional program because they have taken an active 
part in the planning of such a program. 

Home experiences carried on by the students un- 
der the vocational home economies program offer 
possibilities for family participation. They also 
help the students to know how to make worth-while 
contributions to their families. 

Conferences with the students help to ‘build better 
understanding and pleasurable experiences. The 
teacher learns about the interests and the hobbies of 
her students and finds herself in the role of coun- 
selor during this conference period. Many students 
during the conference wish to talk aloud and clear 
their thinking with someone whose experience and 
judgment they respect. 

Individual conferences with the students enable 
the teacher to understand the needs of the students 
and to guide them in the selection of a home ex- 
perience. Final decision on the type of home ex- 
perience selected by the student must also have the 
approval of the parent. This is determined by 
teacher, student, and parent conference or by writ- 
ten approval from the parent. These home experi- 
ences serve as a “bridge” between home and school. 

Finally, the most important outcomes derived 
from the many personal contacts between teacher, 
student, and parent is the ability to plan together 
a curriculum which will be realistic in content and 
will help the student to become a co-operative and 
satisfied member of the family and society. 


The latest trends in the field of dietetics and nutrition will hold the spot- 
light when the American Dietetic Association convenes for its 35th annual 
meeting from October 21 through 24 in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Among the speakers are to be Pauline Paul, associate professor, depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition, School of Home Economics, Michigan State 
College, whose topic is “Experimental Cookery,” and Pearl P. Swanson, 
assistant director of home economics research, lowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and professor of foods and nutrition, Iowa State College, who will 


talk about nutrition research. 


Also from Iowa State College, Mrs. Ercel 8. Eppright, head of the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition, will be in charge of a session on “Modern 
Techniques in Teaching,” and Lenore Sullivan of the same department will 


diseuss “Appraising Food Quality.” 


Ruth M. Leverton, professor of nutrition research, University of Nebraska, 
will give a “Comparison of Low-Calorie Diets” at a session on obesity, while 
Miriam Lowenberg, head of the department of foods and nutrition of the 
School of Home Economics of the Pennsylvania State College, is to talk on 
“Community Nutrition.” Frances A. Johnston, assistant professor of home 
economies, New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
will speak at a session on “Maternal and Child Health.” 
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Share Home Life with Foreign Guests 


HE increasing number of foreign visitors who 

are coming to American communities to study 

at our schools or to observe our way of life 
offers an increasing opportunity for American in- 
dividuals and American families to share in the 
success of these visits by participating in programs 
of hospitality for visitors from abroad. 

In fact, the U. S. Department of State, which 
administers a very large part of our official foreign 
exchange program, says quite frankly that an op- 
portunity to participate in normal home life is of 
the greatest importance in providing the foreign 
visitor with a true picture of the American way of 
life. The State Department joins other agencies, 
such as the Institute of International Education 
and the National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers, in welcoming the hospitality which pro- 
fessional and community groups, like our AHEA 
homemakers groups, state associations, or local 
home economics groups, can offer to visitors from 
abroad. 

Some idea of the extensiveness of the exchange 
programs today is indicated by the fact that dur- 
ing the fiseal year of 1951, under just one program 

the Exchange of Persons Program administered 
by the State Department—6,291 persons were in- 
vited to the United States for study, training, teach- 
ing observation, or research, but primarily to see 
for themselves how American democracy functions.’ 
Many types of persons are exchanged in this pro- 
gram-—youth, professionals, trainees, opinion lead- 
ers, public officials, and specialists. Programs of 
other agencies also are bringing increasing numbers 
of foreign visitors to the United States. 

Individuals or groups who would like to supple- 
ment the official programs with aid through private 
hospitality as individuals, families, or groups are 
cordially invited to express their interest to one of 
the State Department reception centers or one of 
the regional offices of the Institute of International 
Education listed on the following page, or they may 
write to the foreign student advisers at the colleges 
in their areas. All of these groups welcome invita- 
tions for foreign visitors to see American home life. 


*The Campaign of Truth. The International Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Program 1951. U.S. De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


MARY E. HAWKINS 


Hospitality in one’s own home either to a stu- 
dent or to one’s counterpart from abroad is not 
only a friendly gesture to someone far from home 
but can be the next best thing to a visit in a home 
in one of the other countries of the world. 

Exploration of the similarities as well as interest 
in the differences in family and professional life in 
the two countries quickly develops understanding 
and appreciation of our life here but is just as likely 
to give us a truer picture of our own strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Agencies who work most closely with programs 
for international visitors emphasize particularly the 
value of stressing similarities rather than differ- 
ences between life here and in the guest’s country. 


Plans for Successful Hospitality 


The rules for successful hospitality to foreign 
guests are simple indeed, for they rest on genuine 
interest and friendliness and the ability to grant 
even to a person whom one will see only briefly the 
status of a favorite family friend. Whether an in- 
vitation is extended for an evening, a week end, or 
longer, the visit should be planned around the 
guest’s interest in our way of life. 

Every foreign visitor, regardless of his particular 
professional interest, is keenly interested in Ameri- 
can family life. Firsthand observation of the con- 
cern of American parents for the spiritual develop- 
ment of their children very quickly introduces the 
visitor to the real philosophy of American people. 

Families who have had an opportunity to enter- 
tain foreign visitors often find such entertainment 
a great source of family enjoyment—particularly if 
everyone prepares something in advance for the 
guest. Older children who faithfully look up each 
guest’s country in the encyclopedia or in their 
school newspapers or geographies never fail to find 
an appreciative audience for their display of knowl- 
edge, though, in one host’s family, it is usually the 
three-year-old who enchants the guest by asking 
wistfully, “Do you have a little girl like me at 
home?” The parents introduce topics of conversa- 
tion that provide the guest an opportunity to ex- 
plore subjects of interest to him. 

Next to family life and parent-child relations, 
visitors from abroad are most keenly interested in 
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the much-publicized kitchen and gadgets of the 
American home. The real importance of our gadg- 
ets as a means to an end for homemakers who usu- 
ally have no household help can best be demon- 
strated by inviting guests to participate in some of 
the activities of meal preparation. Showing visitors 
what we do, rather than what we have, is important. 

Surprising and interesting to many professional 
people from abroad also is the American approach 
to the creative arts in the home. Home improve- 
ments constructed by father and sons and home 
decorations made by the mother and daughters in 
many American families of all so-called social 
classes are a surprise to many visitors from abroad 
who often have not been aware of the family-shared 
enjoyment of these activities. 

Whenever possible, visitors should be given an 
opportunity to observe local civie activities. At- 
tendance at a PTA, Town Council, or School Board 
meeting provides the opportunity to observe democ- 
racy at work on the “grass-roots” level. Many 
foreign visitors express amazement at the services 
rendered by volunteer groups, such as health cen- 
ters, old peoples homes, or the Community Chest. 

Often we, ourselves, do not realize how little local 
government does in America and how much volun- 
teer organizations do for the civie life of the com- 
munity until we begin to explain these things to 
someone else. Our idea of personal service and co- 
operative community action is always noteworthy 
to the visitor from other countries. 


Guests Need Time to Think 


Adequate time for rest and to arrange thoughts 
and notes and to assimilate recent experiences 
should be allowed each visitor. Many will find 
the tempo of life faster here than in their own 
countries: almost all will find the added concentra- 
tion necessary to live in a foreign language very 
tiring. A quiet morning of reading while the hostess 
carries on her usual activities may often be more 
desirable than a tour of the landmarks of the com- 
munity for a guest who is traveling a great deal. 

Proud as we may be of many of our institutions, 
it is nevertheless well to keep in mind the admoni- 
tion of the Institute of International Education to 
be modest and friendly with foreign visitors and 
students. 

If we think we are wiser than our visitors, we would do 
well to keep it to ourselves, for we may well be suffering 
under a delusion. Let the visitor talk. Wherever possible 
invite the visitor back to the same home frequently so that 
he grows to feel at ease with all members of the family. We 
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must do everything possible, not simply to entertain our 
visitors, but to establish binding ties of friendship. 

The contribution which foreign students and visitors make 
to us is inestimable. It introduces us to a cosmopolitanism 
which is essential to our role in world affairs. It would be 
hard to say who benefits more from the visits of our friends 
from abroad—the citizens of the various American com- 
munities who are fortunate enough to become acquainted 
with them or the visitors themselves. . . . They are doing 
us a great favor in coming here? 


Experience of both hostess groups and the spon- 
soring agencies of foreign visitors has shown that 
it is best to invite only the number of guests that 
ran be assimilated without changing the character 
of the group. If several foreign guests are to be 
invited to a meeting, special hostesses can be as- 
signed to them to explain the proceedings. 

Helpful hints for hospitality to foreign guests 
as well as assistance in getting in touch with for- 
eign visitors may be obtained from the following 
offices: 


Department of State Re- Institute of International 
ception Centers Education 
1 East 67th Street 
Washington, D. C. New York 21. New York 
Mr. Dudley G. Poore 
Department of State 
Longfellow Building 
1201 Connecticut N.W Illinois 
Washington 25, D. C. Mrs. Louise Wright, Direc- 
tor 
Midwest Office, Institute of 
International Education 
116 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


IIE Regional Offices 


New York City 
Mrs. Grace Belt 
Department of State 
Room 401 

250 West 57th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. Texas 
Mr. Thomas 8S. Sutherland, 
Miami Director 


Southwest Office, Institute of 

International Education 
803 Texas Avenue 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Walter Walters 
Department of State 
513 National Bank Bldg 
101 East Flagler 


Miami 32, Florida 
Colorado 


New Orleans Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, 
Mr. Michael Buzan, Jr Director 
Department of State Rocky Mountain Regional 


712 Masonic Temple Bldg. Office 
333 St. Charles Street Institute of International 
New Orleans 12, La. Education 
1605 Pennsylvania Street 

San Francisco Denver, Colorado 
Mrs. Marion W. Jenkins 
(for information re foreign California 

specialists) Mrs. Harriet Eliel, Director 
Department of State Institute of International 
108 Federal Office Bldg Education 
Civie Center 421 Powell Street 
San Francisco 2, Calif San Francisco, California 


*To Strengthen World Freedom. Special Publications 
Series—No. 1. Institute of International Education 


Research 


The Effect of Home-applied and 
Factory-applied Finishes on Laboratory 
Performance of Cotton Chambray 


EVELYN E. STOUT, GLORIA YANTIS WOOD, and ELIZABETH COONER BRYANT 


Miss Stout is an assistant professor of home 
economics in the department of home eco- 
nomics and the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Louisiana State University, where Mrs. 
Wood and Mrs. Bryant, as graduate students, 
completed their theses on problems included in 


this report. 


OTTON chambray is a popular fabrie for 

summer wear in the South, but objections 

are often voiced concerning its tendency to 
wrinkle and the fact that moisture on it is so readily 
visible, particularly on plain-colored chambray. 
This study was undertaken in an effort to learn if 
any of the special finishes which may be applied, 
either at home or in the factory, would improve 
chambray in these respects. The manufacturers 
with whom contact was made concerning the appli- 
eation of the special permanent finishes to fabries 
for this study did not recommend applying any of 
the finishes to chambray; nevertheless, because of 
the interest in this fabric, it was chosen as the ex- 
perimental fabrie. This paper is a report on the first 
phase of a continuing study. 


Procedure 

Fifty yards each of four plain colors of good- 
quality dress chambray were purchased on the re- 
tail market in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in October 
1950. All were made by the same manufacturer and 
were represented as the same in quality. Yardage 
of each color of the fabric was divided into seven 
lengths, each sufficient for a dress and for laboratory 
testing as follows: one length was untreated, three 
lengths were returned to the factory for permanent 


finishes, and three lengths were treated in the lab- 
oratory with home-applicable finishes. Factory fin- 
ishes applied were for crease-resistance, water-re- 
pellency, and permanent crispness. It had been 
hoped that home-applicable finishes could be found 
which would duplicate the properties of the factory 
finishes. When this proved not to be possible a study 
of literature was made (1), and three types of new 
“starches” were chosen which it was thought might 
give some of the qualities desired. The “starches” 
chosen were designated for this study as: one, “K 
Starch”—a stiffener that contains a thermoplastic 
resin (“Kandar"™) and for which claims are made 
that clothes so treated will resist wilting in humid 
weather; two, “P A Stareh”—which contains 
thermoplastic polyvinyl! acetate and an added solu- 
ble wax and is described as somewhat resistant to 
water; and three, “Wax-Starch’—a nonpermanent 
wax-starch emulsion which had to be renewed after 
each laundering and for which is claimed resistance 
to wilting and staining and some water-repellency. 
All were applied at the concentration and by the 
method recommended by the respective manufac- 
turers. 

Standard methods according to the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials (2) were used for all 
tests except those described herein, and standard 
conditions of relative humidity and temperature 
were maintained whenever warranted. 

Evaluation of fading after 40- and 80-hour peri- 
ods in the FDA type Fade-O-Meter and after laun- 
dering was made according to standards used in 
USDA Miscellaneous Publication No. 660 (3). 

Crease-resistance was determined according to 
the recommended method for the Monsanto Wrinkle 
Recovery Tester except that kilogram rather than 
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one-and-one-half pound weights were used and re- 
covery from creasing took place on a taut wire. 

The ASTM severe accelerated washing test at 
160°F was used for all laundering, omitting the 
soda ash. Washing was done in an apartment-size 
Naxon washer and for each color separately. Test 
lengths for breaking strength (ravel-strip method), 
weight, crease-resistance, and color evaluation were 
removed after 1, 5, 10, and 20 washings. All fabrics 
were dried completely, sprinkled with a measured 
amount of tap water, and ironed warpwise on an 
ironer. 


Discussion of Results 

Although there were fluctuations among the indi- 
vidual fabrics in a group, only group averages for 
the various treatments are discussed here. 

The four chambrays used were approximately 42 
inches wéde, all cotton, of single-ply yarns, and 
ranged in weight from 2.70 to 2.91 ounces per square 
All finishes except 
slightly, and 


vard—averaging 2.81 ounces. 
Wax-Starch 


increased the weight 


TABLE 1 


Wet and dry breaking strength averages for all groups and all laundering periods 
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weights changed little during the study. The slight 
changes in weight which did occur following the 
first wash period and at other times in the study 
were not consistent with dimensional changes and 
are presumed to be due to changes in the amount of 
finish retained. 

The percentage of removable sizing and finishing 
materials was slight, varying from 0.0 per cent to 
0.4 per cent, and averaging 0.2 per cent. 

Thread count varied from 102.6 to 109.2 warp- 
wise and from 89.2 to 93.6 fillingwise in the un- 
treated control fabrics and varied for individual 
fabrics within the groups and also for individual 
fabrics with different finishes. All breaking strengths 
herein reported have been calculated on the basis 
of the thread count of the untreated control fabrics 
so that an accurate comparison can be made. Wet 
and dry breaking strength data are given in table 1. 

With the exception of fabrics to which Wax- 
Starch and the crease-resistant finish were applied, 
treated fabrics were stronger than the untreated 
control fabrics before laundering. At the end of the 


CONTROLS 


FINISH ES AND CONDITION 


Warp Filling 


Untreated 
Dry 24.65 | 19.67 | 30.34 
Wet 33.47 22.57 20.76 

Home finished 

K Starch 


Dry 25.65 | 22.25 28.92 
Wet 31.51 20.05 22.44 
P A Starch 
Dry 29.47 22.65 29.36 
Wet 36.26 28.24 33.12 
Wax-Starch 
Dry 23.47 19.68 20.06 
Wet 24.89 18.73 21.92 
Factory finished 
Crease-resistant 
Dry 20.84 14.02 22.7 
Wet 19.57 15.66 19.85 
Water-repellent | 
Dry 25.87 17.69 | 28.28 
Wet 29.50 17.18 21.00 
Permanent crisp | 
Dry. | 2959 25.70 29.81 
Wet... | 31.49 | 2833 27.48 


29.12 30.87 28.00 24.44 20.47 


BREAKING STRENGTH APTER LAUNDERING 


5 Times 10 Times 20 Times 


Filing Warp Filling Warp Filling | Warp Filling 


26.21 27.09 26.84 27.75 22.30 
16.42 26.32 21.44 20.79 16.16 21.3 


20.24 18.74 23.15 17.76 26.08 20.62 


23.56 29.54 23.04 28.22 25.71 29.29 23.22 
23.71 26.03 16.42 23.24 16.32 20.82 16.03 


22.23 28.27 23.00 24.00 25.20 24.93 19.42 
7 


21.81 16.28 19.55 18.02 19.99 16.15 


16.93 22.45 17.59 25.07 17.33 25.47 17.59 
13.77 16.90 15.24 17.99 15.11 26.49 17.44 


22.40 25.94 18.48 24.18 17.05 25.51 19.12 
15.97 21.49 15.03 20.33 14.91 30.87 21.53 


26. 24.2 30.86 25.65 29.08 26.03 
18.63 25.55 29.35 23.80 17.96 36.05 30.12 


Warp 

| pounds | pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds | pounds pounds pounds | pounds 

28.08 20.33 

17.58 
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twentieth laundering, this still held true, with the 
exception that the water-repellent fabric was now 
among the weaker fabrics. All fabrics except those 
finished with P A Starch were stronger after the 
first washing than before, and all, maintained 
strength well, being as strong or stronger at the end 
of the study than they were before they were 
washed. The crease-resistant fabrics which had 
been weaker than others to begin with increased 
in strength throughout the study as some of the 
finish was removed in successive launderings and 
after the final wash were as strong as some of the 
other fabrics. Fabrics with the “permanent” home- 
applied and the factory-applied crisp finishes were 
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stronger than the others, but they also seemed to be 
less pliable. Wet breaking strength was less than 
dry strength in nearly all instances after one laun- 
dering. This was expected in fabrics treated with 
Wax-Starch and for permanent water-repellency, 
as water did not penetrate them readily—in fact, it 
was difficult to get them wet at all. 

Dimensional change was about equally divided 
between shrinkage and stretching, as is shown in 
table 2. The warp nearly always shrank while the 
filling stretched, in several instances exceeding 2 
per cent. There was a tendency toward increased 
dimensional change with increasing number of wash- 
ings in all fabrics, regardless of finish or lack of it. 


TABLE 2 


Average shrinkage* for all groups and laundering periods 


FINISH ES 1 Time 


Filling 


per cent 


Untreated 

Home finished 
K Starch 
P A Starch 
Wax-Starch 

Factory finished 
Crease-resistant 
Water-repellent 
Permanent crisp 


* Stretched 


Warp 


SHRINKAGE APTER LAUNDERING 


10 Times 20 Times 


5 Times 


Filling Filling Warp Filling 


per cent 


1.6* 


per cent per cent 


2.6* 
3.0* 


TABLE 3 


Average wrinkle recevery* for all groups and all laundering periods 


CONTROLS 


FABRIC AND TREATMENT 


WRINKLE RECOVERY AFTER LAUNDERING 


10 Times 


20 Times 


Warp Filling 


Untreated 
Home-finished 
K Starch. . 
P A Starch 
Wax-Starch 
Factory-finished 
Crease-resistant 
Water-repellent 
Permanent crisp 


Filling 


degrees | 


Filling 


Warp 


degrees 


Filling Warp Filling Warp 


degrees degr ees 


degrees | 


113 


107 
109 


* 100 degrees recovery is considered “good” recovery (commercially acceptable). 


|| 
t 
| 
Warp 
05 0.1* 14 | 21 16* | 24 
0.1 0.6 1.7* 1.7 1.9* 2.1 
0.2* 2.0* 0.8 1.4* 14 21° 1.4 
0.4* 2.6* 03 21 12 28° | 16 
; 03 0.0 05 0.0 06 0.4 0.9 0.3 
0.3 2.0* 0.7 0.6* 1.7 0.8* 23 
04 1.9 07 18 1.5 08 1.7 2.1 
| 
1 Time 5 Times | | 
degreen | degrees | degrece | mmm degrees | degrees: 
Wt | 15 16 | 108 104 101 | 100 lll | 108 
| | 
| | 
104 93 109 107 108 | 97 96 98 
107 109 «115 100 106 | 104 108 
111 | 108 110 112 101 | 9% 88 o4 100 98 
| 
135 140 131 | 131 | 120 122 | 123 121 105 113 
108 1066 | 102 108 94 95 91 87 
96 9 | | OF | 96 82 82 
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Crease-resistance results, shown in table 3, were 
evaluated on the basis of the 100-degree recovery 
angles being “commercially acceptable,” as recom- 
mended in instructions for use of the machine. Since 
heavier weights for creasing were used than were 
recommended, results might have been different with 
use of lighter weights. Nevertheless, the ability to 
recover from creasing was startling—the untreated 
control fabrics displayed commercially acceptable 
recovery throughout the study, and others showed 
acceptable recovery for a great part of the study. 
These results raise the question: “Are standards 
acceptable to the commercial field too low?” The 
advantage of much greater resistance to creasing of 
the permanently crease-resistant fabrics was most 
noticeable through the first 10 laundry periods, 
after which such advantage lessened greatly. Con- 
sidering the severity of the washes, such finishes 
should be quite desirable in garments made of this 
fabric, as the finish would last for a considerable 
time when laundered by the less severe types of 
home method. 

Colorfastness to laundering was excellent in all 
four colors and with all finishes; none showed fad- 
ing in the study. There was some discoloration of 
the wash water with a wine-colored fabric through- 
out all laundry periods, but this was apparently due 


to excessive dye as no difference in color could be 
noted in the control fabric and that washed 20 


times. 

In the Fade-O-Meter only one fabrie—wine color 
finished with K Starch—showed any fading after 
40 hours’ exposure, and that was very slight. After 
80 hours’ exposure the wine color showed slight fad- 
ing in all seven treatments, and gray showed slight 
fading of the water-repellent and Wax-Starch 
treated fabrics. In no case, in either laundering or 
Fade-O-Meter exposure, was fading sufficiently 
severe to affect the use of a garment of any color 
or one having any of the special finishes used in 
this study. 

The effectiveness of Wax-Starch and of the fae- 
tory-applied, water-repellent finish in preventing 
penetration of moisture was evidenced by the lighter 
color in water of fabries so treated as compared 
with fabrics with other finishes; by the fact that 
they floated on the water and had to be weighted 
under, prior to wet strength testing; and by the 
way water drops rolled off in sprinkling. Since the 
composition of perspiration is different from tap 
water, the resistance to moisture penetration may 
not be the same for both. 

An interesting side light on care came out in the 
hand-ironing tests carried out on the untreated and 
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home-finished fabrics in one part of the study. The 
fabric finished with Wax-Starch was found to be 
much easier to iron and to require less time to iron 
than the others; and the fabric treated with P A 
Starch was slightly easier to iron than that treated 
with K Starch and the untreated fabrics. 


Summary and Conclusions 


At the end of 20 severe laundering periods, the 
strength of all fabrics was still too great to permit 
any conclusions as to the effect of the finishes tested 
on strength of fabries. The following points may 
be made: 


1. Factory- and home-applicable finishes of the 
types used in this study were effective in im- 
proving some of the desirable qualities of cotton 
dress chambray. 

Cotton chambray did not increase in strength 
when wet, and the finishes used in this study did 
not affect this condition. 

Special finishes may improve the strength of 
chambray; where strength is somewhat lessened, 
the effect may be only temporary, and such dis- 
advantage may be counterbalanced by improve- 
ment in other qualities. 

Dimensional change was unpredictable, and 
shrinkage in the warp direction was often ac- 
companied by fillingwise stretching, which may 
have an undesirable effect on the fit of gar- 
ments. 

The effectiveness of the crease-resistant finish 
was apparent, and such resistance lasted long 
enough to make such a finish desirable to the 
consumer. 

No finish had sufficient adverse effect on color- 
fastness to either laundering or Fade-O-Meter 
exposure to make the use of the finish undesir- 
able in this respect. 

Water-repellent finishes and Wax-Starch pre- 
vented moisture penetration and thus lessened 
visibility of moisture. 

The effect of these finishes upon the visibility 
of perspiration on garments treated with these 
finishes is recommended for further study. 
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The Furnishings Committee Presents 


New Views of AHEA Headquarters 


MARIE MOUNT 
Chairman, AHEA Furnishings Committee 


OW that the decorating and furnishing of 
the Association headquarters is well on its 
way the furnishings committee can review 
with pleasure the steps and phases already passed. 
Our first important task was to choose a deco- 
rator with ideas and ability: one who could help 
us retain the best of the Victorian period of the 
house and combine these qualities with attractive 
furnishings for contemporary living—one who 
would also be willing to work with us over a period 
of years as money became available for this proj- 
ect. We chose John Greer Associates, a Washing- 
ton firm. The next big step was the choice of color 
for the reception hall, lounge, and conference room 
opening into each other on the main floor. 


Anove: Elizabeth Tarpley, Sallie Beth Moore, and Lucy 
Rathbone, University of Texas, were attracted to the 
conversation grouping of chairs in the east bay window 
of the lounge when they visited headquarters. 


Beautiful old Delft tiles around the fireplace open- 
ing in the reception hall furnished the key for our 
choice. The blues in these tiles are now found on 
our walls, woodwork, and in some of the furnish- 
ings. White enamel on the fireplace mantle gives 
a pleasing effect of porcelain in contrast to the tiles 
and blue walls. White accessories—lamps and mir- 
ror frames—provide further accents and carry in- 
terest from group to group of the furnishings. 

The conference room came next in our plan. On 
the west wall we had built and installed a three- 
section breakfront which holds the Association's 
newest books and a few decorative objects. The 
framework is painted white; shelves and back- 
ground, blue. Each breakfront is topped with a 
pineapple finial—the pineapple as a symbol of 
hospitality is especially appropriate for AHEA 
headquarters. The banquet table to be used as a 
conference or dining table is a Williamsburg Resto- 


ration reproduction. 
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There are twelve conference chairs, ten of which 
are in deep blue Fabrikoid piped in pink. The other 
two chairs are upholstered in the tweed-like, hand- 
woven fabric used in the draperies. One large chair, 
lamp, table, and a mahogany server complete this 
room which will be used for teas and perhaps small 
luncheons as well as for conferences. 

Our lounge, planned as a drawing room when 
the house was built, was furnished most recently. 
Its dignity and friendliness invite visiting. 

The draperies for the two bay windows are 
soft silk damask with blues, beige, and touches 
of red. The Chippendale straight chairs have seats 
of red velvet; this same red velvet is used as a bor- 
der within the white frames of small mirrors grouped 
on the wall opposite one bay window. 

Two sofas are upholstered in a quilted fabric of 
emerald green. Attractive tables and unusual lamps 
add to the comfort of the room. 

Two of the lounge chairs are covered with the 
material used in the draperies; another two, in a 
deep blue fabric. On either side of the south bay 
window is an antique gilt wood sconce. Two of the 
lamps are made from old emerald green candy jars 
and have white shades. 

A few finishing details still to be added include 
a tall decorative screen around the air-conditioning 
unit, something for the wall above the server in the 
conference room as well as crystal and silver for the 
top of the server, and small built-in love seats for 
the lounge. Twenty handsome and comfortable 
folding chairs—the gift of Kappa Omicron Phi— 
also will add to the seating capacity of the room 
when necessary. 


Future Plans 


Across the reception hall from the lounge is a 
room named for Ellen H. Richards and being furn- 
ished in keeping with the period in which she lived. 

Adjoining the conference room is to be a kitchen 
equipped to serve teas and small luncheons. Also 
during 1952-53, a room where employees may pre- 
pare and eat lunch will be completed. 


Anove: The executive board and committee of 
AHEA and other Association groups meet in the 
conference room, whose furnishings were pur- 
chased with a qit from Phi l psilon Omicron. 


Betow: This emerald green sofa fits the curve 
of the south bay window and matches the other 
sofa under the mirror grouping. The antique 
sconce at the left underscores the frieze design 


Lerr: Geraldine Ishee. Meridian. Mississippi, 
and Rose Mary Popoff, Los Angeles, look for 
familiar names in the quest book while they 
enjoy the lounge’s atmosphere of re pose 
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College Clubs 


rs. Carol Best, Epitor 


Lerr: The scene, a dormitory lounge; the characters, 
graduating seniors. The play, “Our First Professional 
Step,” was given by college club members of Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro, for the state home eco- 
nomics teachers meeting. (Left to right) Ann Nevil. 
author of the play; Ann Broome ; Elease Williams; Edna 
Ruth Sanders; and Gwen Williams. In the play they 
discuss the happy and useful future they plan as home 
economics teachers. Other college clubs wishing to give 
this play may write for free copies to: Ann Broome, 
home economics club president, Georgia Teachers College, 
Collegeboro, Georgia. 


Ricut: Fourteen “pioneers” of the college club at New 
York State University Teachers College at Oneonta enter- 
tained at the annual college club May Day dinner with 
a skit portraying amusing situations they experienced as 
the first group of home economics majors in the school. 
(Left to right) “pioneers” Alexandra Kozlowski and Lois 
Flint ; club co-adviser Gertrude Puckett ; and “pioneers” 
Rosemary O'Connell and Arlene Taylor. They dramatized 
a foods laboratory scene in which “eight popovers went 
into the oven, but only seven tame out.” Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sweeney Herbert, AHEA president, was in the audience 
and later as a quest speaker told what it means to be a 
professional home economist. 


American Home Economics Association in the headquarters building 
secretary, 


Annie Downs, Bernice Dennis, and 


Gresham, Teadie Harris, Mrs. Barbara McDonald Liston, and 
Ward and Almeda Drummond of 


First graduating seniors to be initiated into the / 
were 34 from the District of Columbia College Home Economics Club. With Mildred Horton, executive 
are, left to right: Christine Morgan, Geneva Moore, Bettye Martin, Essie LeSears, « 
Barbara Armstead, all of Howard Universitu; Bettye 
Mrs. Elsie Jenkins Pohle, all of Washington Missionary College; and Ruthalee 

Gallaudet College. Girls from George Washington University were on the other side of the circle. 
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From Home Economics to Occupational Therapy 


Lieutenant Strickler was a teacher of home 
economics before she joined the Women’s 
Medical Specialists Corps, U. S. Army. This 
career article is taken from her paper, “The 
Occupational Therapist Looks to the Future,” 
which she gave at the annual meeting in 
Atlantic City. 


ANY elements of my home economies edu- 

cation have been vital and closely inter- 

woven factors in my career as an army 
occupational therapist. In all my daily contacts 
with people I apply the basie concepts of human 
nature and man’s need for a well-rounded life gained 
in courses in psychology and education, child care 
and development, marriage and the family. 

I believe the wholesome attitude of objectivity 
and a practical approach to all the problems of life 
exemplified in homemaking education provide the 
foundation for a well-rounded, carefully managed 
personality so necessary for the occupational ther- 
apist. With such knowledge of self-management 
and an awareness of related problems which may 
be encountered, the therapist is much better able 
to set up and maintain an orderly, efficient clinic, 
carefully planned and designed for meeting the 
needs of the patients she treats. 


What Is Occupational Therapy? 

Occupational therapy is any activity, mental or 
physical, medically prescribed and _ professionally 
guided, to aid a patient in recovery from disease or 
injury. The term “any activity” gives to occupa- 
tional therapy a very broad scope, making possible 
as extensive a program of treatment as the capa- 
bility and ingenuity of the therapist herself will 
permit. Effective use is made of crafts, industrial 
activity, vocational interests, and some recreational 
activity, all carefully planned to serve a definite 
purpose for the individual patient. This purposeful 
activity can play a vital part in helping a patient 
recover from his present illness or injury and in 
guiding him in his future rehabilitation. 

A look into the future stirs the imagination of 


First on the list of things to do in November—affiliate with AHEA. 


IST LT. VIVIAN L. STRICKLER, WMSC 


any therapist because of the tremendous progress 
recently made in her field. In treatment of the 
amputee, many changes have come about since the 
end of World War II. Work with cerebral palsy 
patients is being expanded. With the children in 
this group, the therapist finds a challenging field 
to explore. 

Occupational therapy for the mentally ill con- 
tinues to become more specific so that observation 
of the patient at work can be more accurately 
reported to the psychiatrist, who in turn can more 
beneficially use the facilities of the clinic for his 
patients. 


Contribution to Society 

In physical disabilities, continued progress is 
noted. Basic principles of treatment remain the 
same in some instances but the methods for earry- 
ing them out continue to be improved upon as long 
as a spark of imagination and creative ability re- 
main. As medical science advances, so occupational 
therapy grows to keep pace. The more knowledge 
an occupational therapist gains in conjunction with 
care of the sick by other members of the team, the 
more she is able to expand in her own thinking, 
developing her activities and methods to coincide 
with those of allied fields. The more related infor- 
mation the therapist has the better able she is to 
take her place as a medical specialist with a definite 
and worth-while contribution to make in this ever- 
widening and expanding field devoted to promoting 
good health, both mental and physical, for all 
members of our society. 

With unlimited possibilities for mediums with 
which she works and the range of persons she can 
help, starting with childhood and ending with old 
age, the occupational therapist faces a future of 
growth and development that is truly exciting. Just 
as a growing child is constantly in need of new 
clothes, so the ever-widening field of occupational 
therapy needs new members. Those of us in the 
field today are ready to weleome those who are 
interested and qualified to share with us the feeling 
of self-satisfaction that is a result of our efforts 
directed toward helping our fellow man. 
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Home Economics 


Beginnings in Thailand 
Eunice H. Ream 
Bangkok, Thailand 


We arrived in Thailand in July 1951, when my 
husband accepted a position with the Special Tech- 
nical and Economie Mission to Thailand as field 
crop specialist (MSA). 

My husband's work is in close co-operation with 
the Kasetsart University (Agricultural College) and 
the Experiment Station. The students had asked 
for a course in food preservation and the MSA staff, 
knewing that I had had home economics teaching 
and extension experience, asked me to help out— 
which I was glad to do. I felt that if there were 
some way I could help the home economies program 
and help to earn this adventure I would be happy. 

There were plans to start a home economics 
course but nothing had been accomplished beyond 
paper and little of that! I have had the excellent 
co-operation of Chuan Chom, professor of organic 
chemistry, who has been named dean of home eco- 
nomics. She took my lectures and translated them 
from English into Thai so that we could have 
mimeographed copies in each language in the stu- 
dents’ hands. She sat in on all sessions and trans- 
lated when students found my English difficult. We 
had two girls and eight boys finish the course. Be- 
cause it was given for credit, we put in a little 
microbiology, chemistry, and bacteriology in addi- 
tion to the practical applications. 

For the next semester we repeated the food pres- 
ervation course and added two new courses: Hu- 
man Nutrition and Science of Cookery. If present 
plans develop, we will add another two courses 
next semester. We must grow slowly, as each les- 
son must be carefully prepared. There are no text- 
books and not many references and none in Thai. 
I would like these first crude efforts to emerge some 
day as texts in Thai. 

There has been no home economics on a college 
level here and very little at high school level. There 
is a school of home economies here with an enroll- 
ment of 500 students, 400 of whom live in dormi- 
tories. The director, a graduate of the Home Eco- 


nomies College at the University of the Philippines, 
is the only trained worker. Her staff are home- 
makers who are capable but who have had no 
scientific or technical experience. 

It is satisfying to know how great the interest in 
this work is. Six new girls started at Kasetsart 
University in the semester which began in May. 
We have little or no equipment but will go on 
begging or borrowing. This might prove valuable 
in showing students that a fancy laboratory is not 
absolutely essential to a good job of teaching and 
learning. It is thrilling in this day and at my age 
to be a pioneer! While it is all voluntary work, I 
could not put more into it or get more out of it 
than I am doing now! And I am sure it is work 


appreciated! 


Maine Practices 
Emergency Feeding 


Joun W. MANCHESTER 
Assistant Extension Editor 
University of Maine 


Thanks to the University of Maine Extension 
Service and the Extension Association, more than 
500 Maine communities are organized to feed many 
people in case of an emergency. Some national 
officials believe that the Pine Tree State has set 
the pace in the emergency feeding program. 

Women’s extension groups in Maine had 30 
years of experience in preparing serving 
“Square Meals for Health” at their monthly meet- 
ings. This helped to train Maine homemakers to 
work together efficiently and skillfully in preparing 
food for large or small groups, explains Estelle 
Nason, home demonstration agent leader for the 
Extension Service, University of Maine. 

“This training now serves as a background for 
the emergency feeding program,” continues Miss 
Nason. “Whether the emergency be fire, flood, 
blizzard, bombing, or some less serious disaster, 
such as a lost hunter, extension trained homemakers 
are ready to give of their time and leadership.” 

The Extension Service and the 12,000 women 
members of the Extension Association were ready 
to go into action when they were called on in April 
1951. At that time, Helen Hanson of Augusta, 
special assistant to General Spaulding Bisbee, Maine 
director of Civil Defense and Public Safety, con- 
ferred with Extension Service officials, including 
Miss Nason, Kathryn E. Briwa, foods specialist, 
and Director Arthur L. Deering, on the need for 
emergency feeding units throughout the state. Many 
points in Maine are considered vital target areas. 
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As a result of this conference, district training 
classes for home demonstration agents were held 
at Orono and Lewiston in May. 

At the June conference of extension agents, the 
home demonstration agents decided that the “Square 
Meals for Health” would be revised to serve as 
emergency feeding training sessions, The project 
was renamed “Meals for Many.” 

Then the home demonstration agents conducted 
one or more training classes in each county to train 
leaders of the community emergency feeding units. 
They also met with the county director of Civil 
Defense and Public Safety, when possible, so that 
a co-ordinated program could be arranged. 

The community leaders also proceeded to locate 
halls for the emergency feeding and colleet equip- 
ment needed. To speed up the serving of large 
groups, streamlined cafeteria-type service was 
used. 

In February 1952 Mrs. Esther D. Mayo of Rock- 
land, former Knox-Lincoln Counties home demon- 
stration agent, was appointed district agent in 
charge of emergency feeding. Dr. Briwa, Mrs. 
Mayo, and Maine's county home demonstration 
agents chose menus that could be prepared quickly 
yet met nutritional requirements. Maine’s “Emer- 
gency Feeding Manual” was the result. 

The Manual features recipes and menus for 
emergency feeding of 25, 50, or 100 people, as well 
as an inventory list of equipment found at each 
feeding center and names of each emergeney feed- 
ing unit, with telephone numbers and names of 
persons supplying food. The addresses and phone 
numbers of Civil Defense directors are listed. 


Yany of the rural halls in Maine 
where the emergency feeding units 
must operate have poor or old 
equipment with which to work 
Howe rer, the 


tion women have learned how to 


Extension Associa- 


turn out delicious meals patterned 
after menus found in Maine's 
“Emergency Feeding Manual.” 
Here a South Sangerville (Maine) 
woman removes a chicken pie from 
the oven of the Grange Hall's wood 
stove as preparations are made to 
stage a Civil Defense emergency 
feeding demonstration. In_ this 
demonstration, a feature of the ob- 
servance of the 1952 National 
Home Demonstration Week in 
Maine, 167 people were fed in 13 


minutes. 


IN SHORT 


Mrs. Gladys Grant, Piscataquis County home economics 
chairman for the Extension Association, sterilizes dishes, 
demonstrating the strict sanitary measures necessary to 


prevent spre ad of contagious diseases during emergencies 


Another feature of the Manual is a diagram for 
cafeteria-style service used in emergency feeding. 


Sanitary regulations are listed. Simple menus for 


breakfast and sandwich menus are also included 
in the Manual. 
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Each of the five principal menus was put on a 
different page in the Manual, and all recipes for 
each menu were numbered alike. Thus, only one 
page need be taken out in an emergency. 

Mrs. Mayo, with the home demonstration agents, 
held a second series of county training classes early 
in 1952. The Emergency Feeding Manuals were 
distributed and explained. Practice in preparing 
and serving emergency meals was obtained. Chair- 
men and co-chairmen of each community feeding 
program in the county were invited to attend. An 
emergency menu was prepared and served and the 
silver and dishes were sterilized to demonstrate 
how the program should operate. 

Each of the approximately 500 groups organized 
for emergency feeding has served an emergency 
meal at its feeding center and has practiced using 
cafeteria-type service at least four times at Exten- 
sion Association meetings. 

Timing the speed of preparation and serving has 
been one of the features of the emergency feeding 
training classes. All of the menus used were pre- 
pared in from 45 minutes to one hour and served 
to 35 to 60 people in four and one-half minutes, 
or less. 

Maine has had experience with emergency feed- 
ing programs in the past. The latest major emer- 
gencies were the 1947 forest fires in Bar Harbor, 
Brownfield, and other sections of Maine. Officials 
found then that people needed well-balanced, hot 
meals and not such foods as cold sandwiches and 
doughnuts. At least one hot meal each day is 
needed and preferably two or three. The British 
also found this true during World War II. 

Homemakers in Brownfield, Oxford County, re- 
ported that they would have done a much better 
job of feeding the fire fighters and evacuees in the 
1947 fires if they had had the emergency feeding 
training then that they have now. 

The 500 emergency feeding centers are distributed 
throughout the state so that people may be fed in 
any emergency that might arise. 

Climaxing the Civil Defense emergency feeding 
program in Maine was a demonstration at South 
Sangerville in Piscataquis County during National 
Home Demonstration Week, April 27 to May 3. 
Colonel John W. Lovell of Harrison, assistant state 
director of Civil Defense and Public Safety, went 
through the line with the other guests and spoke on 
the value of the program. 

As Colonel Lovell said, “The emergency feeding 
program is like good insurance. It’s better to be 
ready, and not have to use it, than it is to need 
it and not have it.” 
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Demonstration Home 


as Educational Venture 


Henrietta R. Sivyer 
Head, Department of Related Arts and Crafts 
University of Tennessee 


In many places in this country there are many 
people who, realizing the strong moral influence of 
the home, believe that with more stress on educa- 
tion in home improvement for the public much ean 
be done for the betterment of our citizens. Believ- 
ing that many people who would not read textbooks 
or go to classes on home improvement might be 
reached by a demonstration, a group of people from 
Knoxville, Tennessee, worked together on a “Dem- 
onstration Home” last spring. This is how it 
started and progressed. 

Two years ago Dean McLeod of the University 
of Tennessee suggested an effort on the part of the 
staff to co-ordinate the work in home improvement 
in teaching, extension, and research work. A com- 
mittee was formed of related art teachers, exten- 
sion specialists, interested homemakers, and retail- 
ers. After discussing general art needs and what 
might be done, five subcommittees were formed. 
These were: (1) home improvement, (2) research, 
(3) visual aids, (4) education, and (5) publicity. 

A demonstration home open to the people of 
Knoxville for eight days during March was a direct 
outcome of the work of the home improvement com- 
mittee. The house was chosen with the assistance 
of the Knoxville Builders Asseciation from the new 
medium-priced well-built homes available in Knox- 
ville at the time. 

The stated purposes of this co-operative demon- 
stration home venture were: to demonstrate the 
application of art principles in the selection and 
arrangement of furniture and accessories, adequate 
lighting, and landseaping for a moderately priced 
home. 

Plans for furnishing the house were made and 
carried out in a home furnishing class at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee as part of the class work. The 
class chose the furnishings from 31 stores which 
held membership in the Knoxville Furniture Dealers 
Association and which as a group had offered to 
assist. Students checked in the furnishings and 
supervised the final arrangements. 

Members of the Knox County Garden Clubs 
made appropriate arrangements of fresh flowers 
daily for different rooms of the house. Flowers were 
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donated by a local florist. Hostesses from women’s 
clubs were on hand during the hours from 2:00 to 
8:00 p.m. on Sundays and from 10:30 a.m. to 8:00 
p.m. on weckdays to answer questions. A local store 
gave free bus service from the main line to the 
demonstration home. Traffie was directed by local 
police, and various services were performed by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The grounds were landscaped by the Department 
of Horticulture of the University of Tennessee and 
a local landscaping firm. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority co-operated in the lighting plans and in 
taking pictures for future use as visual aid ma- 
terials. 

The project was brought to the attention of the 
public by attractive notices inserted with the 
regular bills from the Utility Board and by fre- 
quent articles in local newspapers. A special Sun- 
day section in one paper was devoted exclusively to 
home improvement with pictures of rooms of the 
house and special articles about different home 
furnishings by specialists in the wise choice and 
use of the furnishings. 

During the eight days it was open, 8900 people 
visited the house. Many asked questions about 
remodeling their homes or improving their furnish- 
ings and seemed to gain inspiration from seeing 
how the demonstration home was built and fur- 
nished. Many who helped with this project ex- 
pressed the feeling that they were helped through 
it to know and understand better the people of the 
city and their problems. 

The demonstration home is not a new idea. It 
has been used often as a means of advertising. If it 
could be a regular project in many communities in 
which educators would work closely with retailers 
and other agencies, it should be a medium for for- 
warding the best interests of all groups for the final 
beautification of the home. 


Who Pays 
for Returned Goods? 


Myrte J. ANDERSON 
Indiana University 


Too much time, money, and effort are spent by 
both consumers and retailers in handling returned 
goods. Therefore, the consumer interests committee 
of the Indiana State Home Economies Association, 
through its co-operation with retailers, decided to 
analyze the problem. The survey was conducted 
on a questionnaire basis. The questionnaire was 


IN SHORT 


formulated (1) to determine the purchasing prac- 
tices related to the returned goods problems in vari- 
ous communities in Indiana, (2) to improve pur- 
chasing and selling habits, (3) to develop a basis 
for reducing the “returned goods headaches” for 
both retailers and consumers, (4) to emphasize the 
need for more standardization of clothing sizes, and 
(5) to progress toward more informative labeling. 

Prior to the formulation of the questionnaire 
several luncheon meetings were held where retailers 
and home economists related their returned goods 
problems. Chain and retail organizations were rep- 
resented by training directors, adjustment managers, 
and consumer relations directors from the leading 
stores in Indianapolis. 


Method of Distribution, Tabulation, 


and Promotion 


Each member of the consumer interests commit- 
tee had at least 200 copies of the questionnaire 
mimeographed and distributed to various groups in 
her community. She also tabulated her community 
questionnaires to determine the buying practices in 
her own community. The entire state tabulation 
was compiled and the findings discussed at one of 
the home economics-—retailer luncheon meetings. 
Final analyses of the returned goods study were 
televised by the interview method over the Gilbert 
Forbes program in Indianapolis. 


Group Answering Questionnaires 

'The diversified 2,260 participating group answer- 
ing the questionnaires consisted of 37 per cent high 
school students, 23 per cent college students, and 
40 per cent members of women’s groups, such 
as faculty groups, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
American Association of University Women, busi- 
ness and professional women, rural home economics 
extension groups, and other clubs. Twenty-nine 
per cent of the entire group were married and 15 per 
cent gainfully employed. Of the total 2,260 per- 
sons, 53 per cent lived in a city, 18 per cent in a 
small town, 19 per cent on farms, and 10 per cent 
in suburban areas. 

Of the total household income of the group, 8 
per cent had incomes below $2,000 per year, 37 
per cent from $2,000 to $5,000, 21 per cent from 
$5,000 to $10,000, and 5 per cent more than $10,000. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the group did not record 
their incomes. This was especially true of the high 
school group. 


Methods Used in Purchasing 


In the method of purchasing clothing, cash pay- 
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ment ranked highest. Accessories was the highest 
single cash group of articles, with 72 per cent of the 
respondents replying that they paid cash for acces- 
sories; women’s clothes were second with 67 per 
cent. Only 6.9 per cent of the respondents ordered 
women’s clothes by mail, 2 per cent C.O.D., and 
1.5 per cent by telephone. Two per cent of the 
group ordered accessories, as hats, shoes, gloves, 
and purses, by mail. The small percentage of mail 
order buying was no doubt due to the fact that 
53 per cent of the persons questioned lived in the 
city. 

Seventy-nine per cent checked that they read 
labels in making a purchase. If this high pereent- 
age read labels manufacturers should realize that 
proper labeling stated in consumer language would 
help reduce returns. It would also aid the customer 
adviser or salesperson in selling. Only 60 per cent 
of the consumers asked the salesperson about items 
when purchasing. 


Items Found Necessary to 
Return within the Last Year 

The group checked items which they found neces- 
sary to return within the last year and the approxi- 
mate cost of each. Items in order of highest num- 
ber of returns were: dresses, sweaters, shoes, blouses, 
skirts, slips, hosiery, men’s shirts, gloves, hats, 
children’s dresses, searfs, purses, and belts. The 
women’s group returned more dresses than any 
other item while the high sehool group returned 
skirts and the college group, sweaters. The high 
school group returned the following items in order 
of numbers: skirts, blouses, sweaters, shoes, dresses, 
slips, gloves, and pajamas. Skirts returned ranged 
in price from $15.98 to $2.98 with an average of 
$5.70. The college group items returned in order 
of numbers were: sweaters, dresses, shoes, slips, 
skirts, blouses, coats, gloves, and hats. Sweaters 
ranged in price from $22.95 to $3 with an average 
of $9.90, while the high school price ranged from 
$19 to $2.98 with an average of $5.34. The women’s 
group returned items in the following order: dresses, 
blouses, shoes, hosiery, slips, hats, skirts, children’s 
dresses, gloves, and coats. Dresses ranged in price 
from $69 to $3 with an average of $16.35. 


Most Frequent Reasons for Returns 

Wrong size was checked by 50 per cent of the 
group as cause for returns. Ninety per cent of the 
2,260 said they tried on garments before purchasing, 
and 31 per cent required alterations on garments. 
This would indicate the need for more standardiza- 
tion of sizes in women’s clothes. Twenty-four per 
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cent checked cause of return as article’s having 
been purehased by someone else. This may also 
account for the high percentage of wrong. size. 
Not suitable or not becoming was cheeked by 14 
per cent of the group and wrong color by 13 per 
cent. Could this be lowered by better training in 
schools and stores? Defective merchandise ranked 
next with 10 per cent. The question arises as to 
whether it is wise to lower standards. Changed 
mind was checked by 8 per cent, and purchased on 
approval by 6 per cent. Damaged in delivery, order 
filled incorrectly, and soiled merchandise, as causes 
for returns, were each checked by 5 per cent of the 
group. Only 4 per cent checked that they required 
the opinion of others. Misrepresented by sales- 
person, lower price or selection elsewhere, and fear 
that merchandise will not be durable were checked 
by 3 per cent of the group. 

If goods were returned after use, the reasons 
listed in order were: 10 per cent found that the 
article did not give service expected, 6 per cent 
found that the color faded, and 5 per cent claimed 
that the article slipped at the seams. Other reasons 
listed were: buttons rusted, elastic disintegrated, 
belts proved to be poorly constructed, not washable 
or dry-cleanable.. The respondents desired belts 
with canvas that does not bleed and buckles that 
are not pasted. 


Conclusions 


Customers should aim to be more positive in pur- 
chasing what they like and be certain of the mer- 
chandise at the store through reading all the in- 
formation on the label, checking for defects, and 
deciding upon the correct color, line, and size. 

There is need for more standardization of sizes 
in women’s clothes, since the greatest single cause 
for returns Was incorrect size. 

Actual figures proved to the retailer that high 
percentages of consumers were interested in in- 
formative labels. 

Retailers say that they give refunds, make ad- 
justments, and teach to gain the confidence of the 
consumer in regard to returns. The findings were 
applied to teaching and store training programs. 

This study proved to be a valuable co-operative 
method for both the retailer and the home econo- 
mist to interchange their points of view and experi- 
ences. 

With this understanding and vital interest 
brought about through the research survey, Indiana 
has progressed in its method of combating the costly 
returned goods problem for both retailer and con- 
sumer. 
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Parties- With-A-Purpose 
Planned for UN Day 1952 


Parties-With-A-Purpose—the purpose of draw- 
ing together as many community groups as possible 
to learn something about the United Nations—are 
to be the main feature of the UN Day celebrations 
this year, according to plans drawn up by the 
National Citizens’ Committee for UN Day. 

Again this year, the AHEA as one of the mem- 
ber associations of the Citizens’ Committee will 
co-operate enthusiastically in the observance of 
UN Day on October 24. 

Most important for 1952 is the realization that 
there is a big educational job still to be done to help 
people to understand and to appreciate other 
countries. Our goal this year for our Parties-With- 
A-Purpose should be to arrange these events so 
that everyone present will learn something about 
the United Nations or its member countries. 

Party aids available from the National Citizens’ 
Committee for UN Day, 816 Twenty-first Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., include a special book- 
let, entitled “United Nation’s Day Party Book,” 
featuring food, decorations, entertainment, and 
games (free); a UN Quiz (5 cents per single copy; 
$2 per 100 copies); “Use the UN in Your Teach- 
ing: A Guide for Teachers” (15 cents); and “The 
Leader’s Guide” (single copies free, 50 or more 
copies 5 cents each). 

The World’s Favorite Recipes, the cookbook 
kitchen-tested and edited by AHEA members for the 
1951 UN Day observance, is still available from 
the AHEA headquarters office, from the National 
Citizen’s Committee, or from the publishers, Harper 
and Brothers. Single copies $1. Organizations may 
place quantity orders for 25 or more copies at 56 
cents each from the National Citizens’ Committee 
for United Nations Day, 816 Twenty-first Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Work Begun on 1953 


International Congress 


In preparation for the Eighth International Con- 
gress on Home Economics to be held in Edinburgh, 


Scotland, from August 12 to 18, 1953, advance in- 
formation on the material to be presented on behalf 
of the American Home Economics Association was 
sent to the headquarters of the International Fed- 
eration of Home Economics in Switzerland during 
the spring. The Association will contribute papers 
for the plenary sessions on “Practical Methods in 
Home Economics Teaching,” “Training of Home 
Economies Teachers in the Different Countries” 
(on this subject the AHEA included information 
about its international scholarship and fellowship 
program), “The International Aspects of Home 
Economies” (on this subject the AHEA included 
information about work in Japan), “Careers for 
Which Home Economics Training Is a Preparation,” 
and “Home Economics Courses for Adults.” 

It is the plan of next year’s Congress that papers 
will be available in advance and that the Congress 
itself will consist of discussions of the papers rather 
than that the working papers themselves will be 
read at the sessions. 


Legislative Action 
Worksheets Available 


“Worksheets on Legislative Action,” prepared by 
members (including AHEA) of the Youth Con- 
servation Clearing House, are now available to 
those who are interested in citizen participation in 
legislative action. Copies of the Worksheets may 
be obtained from the AHEA headquarters office. 
Price 25 cents. 


Home Safety 
Kit Enlarged 


The “Home Safety Program Kit” prepared by the 
National Safety Council for use of both official 
agencies and volunteer organizations has been re- 
vised and enlarged. It now includes planning guides 
telling how to get started, how to organize a special 
campaign, how to develop a continuing program, 
as well as leaflets, posters, sample radio scripts and 
news releases, a playlet, service guide, a list of 
recommended films, and suggestions for exhibits. 

The program material included in the kit will be 
valuable for home safety committees, health depart- 
ments, women’s clubs, youth organizations, schools, 
and many other groups. 

Home Safety Program Kits may be ordered from 
the National Safety Council, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. The price is $1.10 
each. 
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Standards Issued for 
Five Varieties of Bread 


Five leading varieties of bread are now covered 
by federal standards which became effective on 
August 13, 1952. The kinds of bread covered by 
the standards are white bread, enriched bread, 
milk bread, raisin bread, and whole wheat bread. 
All bread of these varieties which is shipped across 
state lines must be produced in conformity with 
the standards. 

A “Fact Sheet on New Bread Standards,” cov- 
ering the principal points of general interest, is 
available free from the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Federal Security Administration, Washington 
25, D.C. 


“Proposed Housing Ordinance” 
Published by APHA Group 


After several years of preparation and review, 
the committee on the hygiene of housing of the 
American Public Health Association reports publi- 
cation of “A Proposed Housing Ordinance.” The 
committee believes that the Ordinance as proposed, 
with suitable alterations, can serve as the basis of 
an ordinance on housing for any community in the 
United States. Copies are available from the 
American Public Health Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. Price 50 cents. 


Action for 
Educational Television 


The Joint Committee on Educational Television 
has been granted $145,000 by the Fund for Adult 
Education (established by the Ford Foundation), 
according to an announcement by Arthur S. Adams, 
president of the American Council on Education, 
one of the seven constituent organizations of the 
Committee and trustee of its funds. 

Other organizations which are members of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television are: 
the Association for Education by Radio-Television, 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, the National Association of State 
Universities, the National Council of Chief State 
Schoo] Officers, and the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 
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In May, the Joint Committee issued the first of 
an intended series of Reports describing action 
taken as educators across the country move toward 
the utilization of their reserved television chan- 
nels. 

The Joint Committee is located at 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


New Program for 
Army Dietetic Interns 


Dietetic interns, commissioned second lieutenants 
in the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps Section 
of the United States Army Reserve, will hence- 
forth have a three-week affiliation included in their 
12-month internship at one of the large Army 
medical centers. The three-week tour has been 
added to give the intern additional experience in 
food service administration and therapeutics. 

Those seeking dietetic internships in the Army 
must be graduates of an accredited college or uni- 
versity with a BS in foods and nutrition or in 
institution management. Complete information on 
the dietetic internships and applications for com- 
missions as a dietitian in the Women's Medical 
Specialist Corps Section of the United States Army 
Reserve may be obtained by writing The Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C. Attention: Personnel Division. 


German Home Economics 
Association Brochure 


The Gesellschaft fiir Hauswirtschaft (Home Eco- 
nomics Association), founded in June 1951 in 
K6nigswinter as a result of encouragement by 
Katharine Holtzelaw (then of HICOG), has 
issued a printed prospectus and proposed standing 
rules. Present at the founding also was Margaret 
Fedde of Nebraska. Present headquarters of the 
Association is in Bad Godesberg. 


Red Feather Month 
in October 


October is Red Feather Month 
—the time each year when com- 
munities conduct their Red 
Feather campaigns for the com- 
munity chests of America and 
the United Defense Fund. 


enough! 


Activities 


Annual Meeting 
of Finnish Association 


KERTTIU SIHVONEN 
President, Finnish Home Economics Association 


The annual meeting of the Kotitalousopettajayh- 
distys (Finnish Association of Teachers of Home 
Economics) was held on March 21 in Helsinki. 

One of the main points of the program in the 
meeting was the report of the activities of the 
Association during the previous. year. 

In January 1951, with the financial help of the 
Board of Education, the Association arranged in 
Helsinki a three-day series of lectures for its mem- 
bers. The area of the subjects was very wide— 
economy, methods of teaching, rationalization of 
the home work (housekeeping), nutrition, child de- 
velopment, and the report by Anna-Liisa Sysiharju 
about the training of teachers of domestic economy 
in the USA. 

The Association has been represented in the 
National Committee for Economics Education and 
has even had several of its members taking part 
in the courses arranged. 

The Association continues to be a member of the 
Seandinavian Committee for Teaching Domestic 
Economy. The chairman of the Committee is at 
the moment Rector Folmer Dam from Denmark, 
and the vice-chairman is Rector Kerttu Sihvonen 
from Finland. The work of the Committee is di- 
vided into four lines: 

1. Excursion and exchange of the teachers, the 
continuation courses 

2. Scientific teaching of domestic economy 

3. Educational supplies and books 

4. Technics in domestic economy 

Since January 1952 the Finnish Journal of Home 
Economics (Kotitalous) has grown in its format 
and contents. Until then it was published by the 
Association and the Rural Society of Domestic 
Economy, but now the editorial staff of the Journal 
has increased by three professors of home economy 
representing Helsinki University and the representa- 
tives of the Swedish-speaking teachers of Finland. 
The Journal is published ten times during the year. 


The annual meeting did not suggest any changes 
in the executive board of the Association, so all 
of the members of the board for 1952 are the same 
as those for the previous year. 

Among the activities of the Association during 
this year should be mentioned the continuation 
courses for the members in modern practical home- 
making (housekeeping, home care). The courses 
lasting three days were planned for June at Hel- 
sinki in the Training College of Teachers of Do- 
mestic Economy. 

At the time this report is written the Associa- 
tion is looking forward to two other events. One is 
the Scandinavian Congress of Domestic Economy 
to be held in late June in Oslo, Norway. It is hoped 
that many Finnish teachers can attend. For later 
in the summer the Association is planning how it 
ean help during the Olympie Games in Helsinki. 


National Conference 
on U.S. Foreign Policy 


FiemMie P. 
Head, Department of Home Economics 
Howard University 


Representatives of national organizations were 
invited to attend the eleventh National Confer- 
ence on United States Foreign Policy, sponsored by 
the State Department in Washington, D.C., on 
May 6, 7, and 8, 1952. 

The meetings proved helpful in two ways. The 
delegates representing national organizations 
throughout the United States expressed their views 
concerning our foreign policy and exchanged ideas 
among themselves and with State Department offi- 
cials. The delegates saw more clearly after this 
meeting how United States foreign policy is made, 
what an important part each American plays, and 
what his share is in this important undertaking. 

The topics discussed at the various meetings in- 
eluded the following: Economie Problems; Point 
Four; Collective Security; Covenant on Human 
Rights; Genocide Convention; Freedom of Informa- 
tion; Economie and Social Advancement Through 
the United Nations; Europe; Inter-American Af- 
fairs; the Near Egst, South Asia, and Africa; and 
the Far East. The delegates were divided into 
round-table groups with a lay chairman represent- 
ing one of the organizations in attendance at each 
group meeting. 

Many areas were discussed that had direct bear- 
ing on home economics. Foremost among these was 
the question of Point Four, which is now being 
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developed in many foreign countries. Major stress 
to date has been placed on the increase in the pro- 
duction of food, but a definite feeling was expressed 
at the conference that emphasis must be placed on 
the total farm family and village life in general. 
This emphasis should include, among other things, 
child care, meal planning for adequate diets, home 
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management, labor-saving devices, and food pres- 
ervation. There is need in Point Four for home 
economists who have had teaching or extension 
experience in their background. It would be well if 
interested home economists made inquiry immedi- 
ately to: Technical Cooperation Administration, 
The Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


French Purchasing and Study Group Hears of Consumer Programs of National Organizations 


Meeting at the national headquarters of the 
American Home Economics Association in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on May 1, a French purchasing and 
study group interested in consumer purchasing 
problems heard representatives of American or- 
ganizations explain their consumer programs. 

Around the table, left to right, are: Mrs. Henry 
Monroe of the League of Women Voters of the 
District of Columbia; Rene Fricou, organization 
manager, Paridoc. Food Chain, Paris; Michel Hu- 
bert, head, Work Organization Office, Union des 
Cooperateurs (Consumers Society), Nancy, France; 
Jacques Fieschi, head, Information Department, 
Institute Nationale de la Statistique, Paris; Mrs. 
Edith Sherrard, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women; Mrs. Ella McNaughton, assistant to 
the executive secretary, American Home Economics 
Association; André Romieu, technical adviser for 
consumption and distribution problems, Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs (Government), Paris; 
Mrs. Irene Odette Mancaux, vice-president, Union 
Feminine Civique and Sociale (civie and social in- 
formation), Chatillon sous Bagneux, France; 
Marie-Louise Cordillot, inspector for domestic sci- 
ence, Préféeture de la Seine, Paris; Jean LeCerf, 


AN KERS 
reporter, Figaro, Paris; Pierre Dufoureq-Lagelouse, 
president, Au Soldate Laboureur, Paris; Jean-Phi- 
lippe Lugrin, assistant manager, Commerce Re- 
search Center, Paris; Mrs. James Irwin, Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Seated behind the 
conference table, left to right, Eugene Seleskovitch, 
interpreter; Taylor Henry, National Consumer- 
Retailer Council; Mrs. Harriet Howe, former 
AHEA staff member; Mrs. Elinor Lee, WTOP and 
WTOP-TV, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Eugenia 
Hatcher, Consumer Testing Service, Washington, 
D.C.; Mrs. Violet Faulkner, The Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C.; B. B. Aiken, project manager, 
international supply branch, international! trade 
development division, U.S. Department of Com- 
merece; and Mary Rokahr, U.S. Extension Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, who presided at 
the meeting. Earlier in the morning, Ruth O’Brien 
and Sadye Adelson, of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics and members of the 
AHEA consumer interests committee, explained the 
consumer activities of AHEA. Mildred Horton, 
AHEA executive secretary, in welcoming the group, 
told them that they were the first foreign visitors 
to hold a conference in AHEA’s new headquarters. 
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Foreign Student Advisers 
Hold Conference 


Hazet M. HatcHer 
Chairman, International Committee of the AHEA 


The National Association of Foreign Student Ad- 
visers, with which the American Home Economics 
Association is affiliated, met for its annual confer- 
ence on the Michigan State College campus at 
East Lansing, April 23 to 26. 

The heart of the conference on international edu- 
ational exchanges was a series of work-group 
sessions that brought the expert to the conferee and 
permitted the latter to ask questions. In addition, 
there were two outstanding addresses. Karl Deutsch 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology spoke 
on “Nationalistic Responses to Study Abroad.” 
Howard Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace was the speaker at the annual 
banquet. His subject was “American Universities 
and World Affairs.” 

Information and ideas from the conference which 
the writer believes will be of most use to home 
economists follow: 

1. An orientation program for American college students 
might be as desirable as, or even more desirable than, 
such a program for foreign students. 

Foreign students need to make American friends, not 
merely to be met with friendliness and generosity 
Colleges need to take another look at their interna- 
tional houses and clubs. The problem of American 
students who find security in a foreign group is to be 
avoided, if at all possible. 

In certain universities foreign students with several 
languages get credit for their native language and then 
study English as a foreign language. 

Co-operative, positive aspects of America need to be 
stressed with our foreign visitors rather than its com- 
petitive aspects 

Americans at all levels need to treat foreign people as 
resources rather than as obstacles or competitors 

In the final analysis, how successful the educational 
program is, will be judged best by the contact kept 
with foreign students after their return home. 

The problem of reorienting the foreign student to his 
own homeland should commence on the campus before 
the student leaves it. 

Several universities are granting certificates of achieve- 
ment to foreign students meeting certain requirements. 
Such students, in some instances, march in the gradu- 
ating procession 

Facility needed in language for United States students 
abroad varies with countries and subjects. Generally, it 
is highest for so-called cultural subjects and in coun- 
tries where the language can be learned easily in this 
country, as, for example, French. 
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Annual Meeting of American 
Council on Education 


Bevan I, Coon 
AHEA Representative to the Council 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education was held in Chicago on May 
2 and 3. The meeting consisted of a report by 
Arthur S. Adams, president, of the activities of 
the Council during the year, a talk by Senator 
Paul Douglas on “Education and the Larger Life,” 
a series of group meetings, reports of these meet- 
ings, and a business session. 

Speaking on “How the Council Works,” Dr. 
Adams reminded the meeting that the American 
Council on Education was organized in 1918 as a 
“result of the obvious need to co-ordinate the 
services which educational] institutions and organi- 
zations could contribute to the government in the 
national crisis brought on by World War I.” He 
said, “It must constantly be remembered that our 
organization is a Council of the associations, or- 
ganizations, libraries, school systems, and institu- 
tions of higher education having related interest in 
American education. It has well been said that the 
strength of American education is in the autonomy 
which is enjoyed by its different parts.” The Coun- 
cil tries to serve as a democratic means of finding 
the several points of view of the different con- 
stituent elements and the common ground which 
will contribute to the advancement of education. 

The Council attempts to identify problems of 
American education and to determine the judgment 
of the membership in respect to them. The Coun- 
cil promotes several kinds of action following secur- 
ing the judgment of members: (1) broad-seale dis- 
tribution of information to members; (2) specific 
recommendations to members; (3) communication 
of the statement of the problem and its recom- 
mended solution to government, to the Congress, 
or to the public; and (4) co-operation with other 
organizations and agencies in all three of the pre- 
ceding types of action. 

For the next year, Dr. Adams indicated that the 
American Council plans to give special attention 
to an appraisal of the philosophy and purpose of 
higher education in relation to total educational 
goals, the development of more understanding of 
human relations in education, the improvement of 
curricula and teaching, more efficient use of re- 
sources, and the financing of higher education. 

The participants at the conference were divided 
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into six groups concerned with the following prob- 
lems: (1) financial problems of liberal education at 
the college level, (2) co-ordinating programs for 
international understanding, (3) education and 
national manpower policies, (4) developing effective 
college teachers, (5) improving administration of in- 
tercollegiate athletics, (6) education and television. 

In the section on developing effective college 
teachers which this writer joined, several projects— 
some supported by foundation funds and others by 
institutions of higher education—designed to en- 
courage and give financial aid to prospective col- 
lege teachers were described. 

Theodore C. Blegen discussed the work of the 
committee on college teaching of the ACE and 
described some of the outcomes of the conferences 
held in Chicago during the past three years. The 
new committee resulting from these meetings has 
now been appointed and is formulating its program 
of work. In general it proposes to serve as a clear- 
inghouse of information on college teaching, as an 
agency for promoting studies in this field and for 
encouraging colleges to give further pre-service and 
in-service training to college teachers including the 
securing of funds to support such a program. 

Visits to a sample of 115 colleges giving pre- 
medical education revealed many poor methods of 
teaching being used in many subject areas. Some 
interesting plans for improving college teaching 
were reported: combing the graduating class for 
prospective good college teachers and offering them 
scholarships to prepare for this job; offering the 
facilities of a university through a flexible program 
to fellows wishing to study college teaching; or- 
ranizing 3 courses and a seminar for graduate stu- 
dents interested in preparing for college teaching. 

In the section on international understanding, a 
report was given of the number of students par- 
ticipating in the exchange program. In 1945, there 
were 7,000 students and today there are 31,000. 
The co-operation between universities here and uni- 
versities in Southeast Asia was cited as an im- 
portant development. 

The section on financing problems of liberal edu- 
cation at the college level discussed two methods 
of financing: (1) making economies and (2) rais- 
ing money. State foundations for raising money 
such as now exist in New York and Ohio were 
considered helpful. The use of a national founda- 
tion for groups that could not give to one state was 
also proposed. 

The business meeting adopted a resolution favor- 
ing state movements to help finance higher educa- 
tion. 
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The section on education and national manpower 
policies reported that there are likely to be strin- 
gent shortages of many types of personnel, that all 
deferments are threatened in the next three years, 
that enhanced efforts should be made to train 
women, and that a further study be made of ways 
to pay government funds to institutions. 

The section on improving the administration of 
intercollegiate athletics seemed, in general, to ap- 
prove heartily the recommendations of the special 
committee on athletic policy. 

The section on education and television empha- 
sized the fact that this is not just a new technique 
but an opportunity to increase the sense of civic 
responsibility. It was felt that more emphasis 
needs to be given to education and to cultural ele- 
ments in all programs and that a national commit- 
tee should survey the situation. Among the official 
resolutions adopted at the business meeting were: 
one commending the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for establishing 242 channels for educa- 
tional television and urging communities to set up 
these stations; one suggesting the establishment of 
other centers like the one at the Pennsylvania State 
College; and another suggesting that ACE estab- 
lish a commission to help develop good educational 
television and utilize educational resources. 


National Conference 
on Equal Pay for Women 


Freperica B. CARLETON 
Department of Family Economics 
Syracuse University 


“With a woman in three out of every ten jobs 
at the present time, and with the possibility that 
still more women will be needed as defense produc- 
tion progresses, it is important to give some atten- 
tion to the social and economic effects of paying 
one set of workers less than another for doing the 
same or comparable work,” said Frieda S. Miller, 
director of the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, in opening the National Conference 
on Equal Pay for Women Workers, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on March 31 and April 1. Nearly a 
hundred persons representing—but not authorized 
to commit their organizations to any program— 
women’s organizations, labor groups, and adminis- 
trators of laws in the 12 states which have equal-pay 
legislation participated in the conference. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, in opening 
the meetings, stressed the necessity of equal pay 
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to protect the wage levels of all workers. Arthur S. 
Flemming, president of Ohio Wesleyan University 
and assistant to the director (Manpower) of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, followed with an 
inspiring keynote address. Dorothy 8S. Brady, con- 
sultant on costs and standards of living of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, presented an analysis 
of earnings of women in 1939 and 1950, indicating 
that on a national basis differentials in earnings 
of women and men are probably even more dis- 
parate today than a decade ago. This is apparently 
due in part to the concentration of women em- 
ployees in the middle occupation groups with few in 
the more highly paid industries and positions. 

On the second day of the conference, a committee 
on findings presented a report, which was thor- 
oughly discussed by the conference members. There 
was agreement on the principle of equal pay for 
comparable work in the same establishment, and 
three methods were proposed for accomplishing 
this: legislation, education, and collective bargain- 
ing. The majority of the group were in favor of 
federal legislation which will set a standard for 
employers and furnish a framework for collective 
bargaining, such as was accomplished by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. All of the conference mem- 
bers felt that there is great need for an educational 
program which will result in a better understanding 
of the principle of and need for equal pay. Rep- 
resentatives of various women’s organizations re- 
quested help in promoting such programs at the 
community level. Collective bargaining has re- 
sulted in improved wage rates for jobs, regardless 
of sex, for many workers; but where collective 
bargaining starts with unequal rates for women it 
is likely to be a long time before an equal rate is 
obtained. One of the problems is the practice of 
emploving women for certain jobs and men for 
others so that inequities are continued in spite of 
“equal pay standards” for the same job in the same 
establishment. 

The conference approved the following recom- 
mendations of the findings committee: (1) that 
federal legislation for equal pay for equal work be 
enacted as soon as possible—two bills were pend- 
ing in Congress at the time of the conference; 
(2) that state legislation for equal pay for equal 
work be enacted or improved to cover women in 
intrastate commerce; (3) that an intensive educa- 
tional campaign on the principle of and need for 
equal pay be carried on to inform and influence 
employers, employees, and the general public. 

Almost all of the attention of the conference was 
centered on wage-earning jobs. However, Dr. 
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Flemming cited his distress as a university presi- 
dent at the inequalities existing in the salaries of 
men and women faculty; noncompliance with the 
spirit of state equal pay laws for public school 
teachers was mentioned more than once. 

In “Equal Pay Indicators,” a recent publication 
of the Women’s Bureau, is a list of women’s organi- 
zations which have gone on record as supporting 
the principal of equal pay. The American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the 
League of Women Voters of the U.S., and the 
YWCA are on this list—but the American Home 
Economies Association is not. Is this because, in a 
field of work almost noncompetitive with men, we 
have been too much concerned with our own in- 
terests to give attention to this problem of the wel- 
fare of women workers? 


Public Relations Exchange 


The program of public relations which was de- 
veloped by the Toledo Home Economics Associa- 
tion is one that is filled with many suggestions for 
other groups. High lights of the plan included: 

1. The mayor of Toledo declared March as “Home 
Economics Recruitment Month.” 

2. Excellent publicity for all the activities of the 
month was secured through newspapers, radio, 
and television. 

A tea was given to high school principals, deans 
of girls, and counselors in the Toledo area. 
Plans for the month’s activities were explained. 
A talk on careers in home economies was illus- 
trated with colored slides with local home econ- 
omists at work. 

A “Wage Earning Leaflet for Girls with Home 
Economies Training” was prepared and dis- 
tributed. 

A speakers’ bureau was set up. Twenty requests 
for talks were received. 

A schedule of visits to see home economists on 
the job was set up for the entire month. Places 
which were open were public utilities, welfare 
agencies, commercial food services, schools, uni- 
versities, and hospitals. 

As one read the details of these well-conceived 
projects, it prompted the query “What would hap- 
pen if each local association would undertake pro- 
grams as ambitious as these?” We feel sure the 
future of home economics would be secure. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1952 


General Fund ASSETS 
Cash on hand and on deposit 

Accounts receivable 

Investments 

Inventory—Books and pamphlets 

Due from other funds 

Deposit accounts 

Deferred expenses 


Reserve Fund 


Cash on deposit 


Other Funds 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Cash on deposit 
Investments 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Cash on deposit 
Investments 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest 
Headquarters building and furnishings 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Investments 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 


Investments 


LIABILITIES 


General Fund 


Accounts payable 
Deferred income 
Special funds 
International Scholarship Fund 
Omicron Nu Fellowship Fund 
AHEA Research Fellowship Fund 
Grant Foundation 
Surplus 
Reserve Fund 
Other Funds 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Principal 
Less: Income account overdraft 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Due to General Fund 
Contributions 


Income from investments 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fund 
Principal 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fund 
Principal 


$ 16,196.40 


1,000.00 
188,165.15 


1.71169 


$ 39.718.83 
159.427 98 
5.21474 
1,000.00 


$ 464.25 


10,035.75 


$ 800.00 
6,200.00 


$ 67.201 85 


$ 22,138.48 


205,361.55 


10,500.00 


7,000.00 


$155,451.00 


10,000.00 


245,000.03 


$ 54490 
44,729.21 


99.764 64 


$ 22.138 48 


205,361.55 


10,500.00 


$410,451.03 


$155.451.00 
10,000.00 


245,000.03 


$410.451.03 


654 
1,144.72 
38,146.13 
4,666.10 
40,983.08 
625.00 
2684.12 
190 
| 
— 
$ 7.50056 
500.00 
700.00 
if 
$ 22,503.02 
14 
— 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1952 


Actual Approved 
Income 

Membership dues $ 20.72030 $ 21,500.00 
Journal of Home Economics 

Advertising 4434977 45,000.00 

Subscriptions 70,457 92 70,500.00 
Sales of publications 5.542. 86 
Royalties 118.96 
Income from investments 1,189.61 
Exhibit 74,490.00 
Annual meeting 8522.09 
Rental income 2,400.00 
Miscellaneous 921 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Surplus 


Expense 
Salaries and retirement 
Social security 
Office expenses (includes postage, stationery, telephone, audit, etc.) 
Building expenses (includes janitor, maintenance. insurance, and taxes) 
Travel 
Divisions, departments, and committees 
College clubs 
Special committees 
Journal printing 
Journal distribution 
Journal advertising 


Association promotion 
Annual meeting 10,158.48 10.000 00 


Exhibit 21.274.37 16,000.00 
Affiliations and representations 1,151.28 1,300.00 
Publication costs 4.009 29 2700.00 
Unbudgeted expenses 500.00 


$227 560.00 


Ercess of mcome over erpense 


$ 475165 


Auditor's Certificate 
To the Executive Board 


American Home Economics Association 


We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home Economics Association as of July 31. 1952 and the state- 
ment of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expense present fairly the financial posi- 


tion of the American Home Economics Association at July 31, 1952 and the results of its operations for the year then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 
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Abstracts 


Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Roxana Forp 
University of Minnesota 


Perennial and temporal goals in education, S. 
Hook. J. Higher Educ. 23, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), 
pp. 1-12. 

Although the past decade or two has seen much 
concern with the objectives of higher education, the 
stated objectives often seem to give little direction 
to actual practice. One reason for this disparity 
lies in the failure to relate goals to the method of 
reaching them and of testing them. 

A set of objectives for college education in 
America is proposed. These objectives are to be 
considered in relation to any which may be peculiar 
to the institution in question. 

The first set of objectives deals with powers, 
skills, and techniques. There is likely to be little 
disagreement that colleges should help students 
develop the capacity to think critically and con- 
structively, to write and speak clearly, to judge 
discriminatingly, to observe carefully, to appreciate 
cultural and personal differences, and to appreciate 
the arts. 

The second set of objectives deals with subject 
matters, fields of study, and interest. These become 
more controversial since certain goals are suggested 
by the fact that man must earn a living as well as 
live and must make a contribution to society. 

Finally, certain objectives hinge around personal 
and moral habits, values, and loyalties. Included 
here would be gaining adequate knowledge of the 
physical and biological forces influencing man, an 
understanding of the structure and function of 
mind and body, an intellectual awareness of how 
the society in which we live functions, and an 
awareness of the major philosophies and religions 
whose value judgments give direction to the lives 
of many. 


Current issues in teacher education, W. E. Hacer. 
Educ. Leadership 9, No. 6 (March 1952), pp. 338- 
342. 

Several issues regarding teacher preparation face 
the profession and the public today. 


A major question hinges around the amount of 
professional preparation required to supplement 
mastery of subject matter. Should the emphasis be 
given to the acquisition of subject matter or should 
an understanding of child growth and development 
and the acquisition of skill in working with stu- 
dents parallel the subject matter preparation? 

Should professional preparation follow subject 
matter skills or should it parallel or even be inte- 
grated with the acquisition of skill? 

Who is to decide—and upon what bases—whether 
an institution is preparing competent teachers? 

Are our teacher-education institutions preparing 
kinds of teachers needed in a democracy: ones who 
think critically, ones who have broad knowledge of 
world problems? 

Finally, what can, justly, be expected of teachers? 
How much can be done with available personnel? 


Professional growth of college teachers, EF. A. 
Core.tanp. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 37, No. 8 
(Dee. 1951), pp. 469-477. 

Attention is given in this article to the relation 
of in-service education of teachers to their profes- 
sional growth and of both growth and training to 
the improvement of instruction. 

Three major factors are suggested as having influ- 
ence.on faculty growth. The first is administrative 
in nature. Administrative officials may actively en- 
courage growth and provide conditions conducive to 
it. The demand of other institutions for the services 
of those who have shown professional growth is in 
itself an incentive. 

A second factor centers on fair systems of promo- 
tion and of salary increments attendant to increased 
rank. Since individuals have varying competencies, 
the value of the contribution to the institution 
rather than a comparison of specific contributions 
seems to be a desirable base for promotion. 

The most potent factor involved in professional 
growth is that of personal desire. The teacher will 
have an incentive for taking part in the counseling 
program if there is an interest in people; an incentive 
for research if there is a desire to give new facts and 
relationships; an incentive to participate in profes- 
sional meetings and conferences if there is a desire 
to exchange ideas; and an incentive to serve on 
committees if there is recognition that college 
betterment is reflected in the improvement of its 
component parts. 

One once prepared for teaching isn’t always pre- 
pared. Neither does professional growth come auto- 
matically with years of experience. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the college administrator to keep 
himself growing and to help his staff grow. 
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Family Economics- 
Home Management 


Contributed by Virginia GuTHRIE 
Michigan State College 


Twenty years to go, but I'm preparing to retire, 
A. L. Von Tunceuin. Today’s Health 30, No. 4 
(April 1952), pp. 26, 27 +. 

The author looks at retirement as being a career. 
She takes the point of view that it should be 
planned for, as any other successful career is 
planned. Although her retirement is 20 years in the 
future, she feels it is not too early to be making 
plans by sampling things she might enjoy doing. 
People who have varied interests look forward to 
retirement as a period of more freedom to pursue 
their hobbies and enjoy life in general. 

The criteria by which the author evaluates her 
selection of hobbies are: (1) Above everything a 
hobby should give one a sense of accomplishment. 
(2) There should be passive as well as creative 
hobbies. (3) Also included should be those which 
are brand-new—about which one has no previous 
knowledge or skill. 

Because she believes it is important that one 
develop new interests and retain self-confidence in 
one’s ability to do something new whether she 
actually does it or not, she occasionally forces her- 
self to play cards, even though she does not like 
to play. 

She is attempting to keep her mind flexible by 
sometimes doing the uninteresting in order to pre- 
vent her from turning away from a new thought 
merely because it is new. 

A capacity for enjoyment of little things, keeping 
a twinkle in her eyes and laughter in her heart are 
also a part of the author's plans for preparing for 
retirement. 


Equal pay for equal work, J. C. Nix. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 74, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 41-45. 
Securing equal pay for women, who represent 

nearly one-third of the total labor force, is more 

than just writing legislation or making contract 
provisions. 

Women’s average earnings are as a general rule 
lower than men’s largely because the bulk of women 
are employed in traditionally low-paying industries 
and occupations. However, in some situations 
women receive less pay for performing the same 
work as that performed by men. The purpose of 
equal-pay legislation is to correct such inequalities. 
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Some of the objections to equal pay for equal 

performance by women are: 

1. It is difficult to measure what constitutes the 
same job without using job analysis and evalua- 
tion to determine whether the work is strictly 
comparable. Women in a factory generally re- 
quire more help in “setting up,” lifting, and the 
like than men do. 

2. Absenteeism is higher among women than among 
men. 

3. Women are more susceptible to fatigue and re- 
quire more rest periods. 

4. It is more difficult to upgrade women to better 
jobs, such as supervisory positions. 

5. The industrial life of the woman worker is 
shorter. 

6. Certain jobs are designated as strictly “woman 
jobs” because they are more suitable for women 
than for men and are, therefore, performed only 
by women. 

For many government employees equal pay is 
required by law. Sixteen states and the District of 
Columbia require equal pay for men and women 
teachers in comparable services. Civil Service em- 
ployees and non-Civil-Service employees of the 
Department of Defense are similarly protected. 
AFofL, CIO, and NAM have endorsed the principle. 
The typical collective-bargaining clause reads, “Per- 
sons performing the same kind of work shall receive 
the same rate of pay, irrespective of race, color, 
creed or sex.” 


Retirement—boon or menace? K. Cuose. The 
Survey 88, No. 4 (April 1952), pp. 160-164. 
Pension plans were once thought to be for top 

executives only. Now persons in every level of 
employment have an increasingly good prospect of 
anticipating an old age of rest and security. Will 
the pension plan bring happiness or will the tragedy 
of idleness which brings with it loneliness, bore- 
dom, and rapid deterioration still remain? 

Since medical science is still adding years to the 
average life expectancy, the proportion of older 
people in the population is increasing. Some econ- 
omists suggest raising the age at which social secu- 
rity and other retirement benefits become avail- 
able. 

Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard University makes 
a conservative guess that 960,000 persons over 65 
could be drawn into the labor force if industry 
would have them. He maintains that more than 
$3,800,000,000 of production is lost to the country 
because of current unemployment. 

Nobody knows how many elderly people would 
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continue to work if they were permitted to do so. 
However, in companies where choice exists, records 
indicate that most people prefer to stay on the job 
after pensions are available. Social Security records 
show that since the beginning of the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance program the average age of 
retirement has never been under 68. 

Some companies have found ways of profiting by 
the experience of older men still capable and useful 
at retirement age. One corporation set up a shop 
using older workers exclusively where they can 
work at their own pace without competitive pres- 
sure. A recent University of Chicago survey of 
retirement practices found that made work and spe- 
cial departments for the elderly seemed to cause 
more resentment than other types of transfer, be- 
cause old people for the most part do not like to 
be segregated. 

Whether living on even an adequate pension will 
be a boon or a menace to the individual depends 
largely on his ability to accept change as oppor- 
tunity rather than as catastrophe. 

While the individual himself has the most to do 
with the way in which he will meet change, indus- 
tries, communities, and educational organizations 
are trying to help. For example, several univer- 
sities have been offering a series of discussions for 
helping people learn how to retire. 


Part-time jobs for women in nonmanufacturing 
industries, F. Wuiretock. Monthly Labor Rev. 
74, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 40-41. 

Married women with some full-time work experi- 
ence filled most of the part-time jobs in a selected 
group of trade and other nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, educational institutions, and community serv- 
ices which were recently surveyed by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. Among 
3,385 establishments in ten cities about one-third 
employed women regularly on a short work week. 
These employees accounted for one-tenth of all 
women, and they worked in 80 occupations. 

Part-time was interpreted as less than the sched- 
uled hours of the establishment but not more than 
36 hours a week. The most common was a 20-hour 
week consisting of five 4-hour days. Hospitals pre- 
ferred the 24-hour week of three 8-hour days. 

Chief employers of part-time workers were stores, 
hospitals, sanitariums, clinics, adult education agen- 
cies, eating and drinking places, and_ social 
agencies. 

Over two-thirds of the employers interviewed 
definitely favored employing part-time workers. 
Nearly one-third considered it a mixed blessing. 
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Women with special technical or professional 
training worked part time because they wanted to 
use their skills and abilities. Women who had no 
children or whose children were grown worked in 
order to have outside interests. Others worked to 
supplement their income. 

The study revealed that the average part-time 
worker is a married woman over 35 years of age 
with some full-time work experience. Most of the 
part-time workers are doing the same kind of work 
on shorter schedules that they performed as full- 
time employees. Few of the women have children 
of preschool age, but the majority have family 
responsibilities that prevent them from working 
full time. 


Why savings are rising so high. U.S. News «& 
World Report 32, No. 17 (April 25, 1952), pp. 
13-14. 

The public is spending a record number of dollars 
on travel, vacations, medical care, and other serv- 
ices. In spite of this, savings are rising. There is a 
reduction of spending on the so-called gadgets. One 
explanation is that people became overstocked with 
a good many things in the buying sprees of late 
1950 and early 1951. 

More money is going into savings in the form of 
payments on installment debts, payments on mort- 
gages, investment in insurance and in building and 
loan associations, as well as in savings accounts and 
savings bonds. Savings show up, too, in larger bal- 
ances in checking accounts and in increased invest- 
ment in corporate stocks. 

Mortgage debt on houses has risen from 12 bil- 
lion dollars back in 1940 to 43 billion now. The 
debts in general have not become burdensome since 
repayment is in a form that amounts to rent over 
a long period of years. 

Ready cash, currency, and bank deposits never 
were so plentiful as now. Money on hand is suffi- 
cient to support a tremendous buying wave when 
the mood of the publie changes from one of unusual 
caution to one of more readiness to spend. 

All told, the money deposits and investments that 
are officially lumped under the term “liquid assets” 
add up to 550 billion dollars. Insurance and pen- 
sion reserves amount to 111 billion. Individuals 
own 237 billion dollars’ worth of securities. 

Resistance on the part of consumers, coupled with 
a decline in commodity prices, is bringing mark- 
downs in various retail lines. As people find it 
costs less for day-to-day necessities they may feel 
freer to spend money on automobiles, TV sets, 
household furnishings, and gadgets. 
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Family Relations 
and Child Development 


Contributed by Mary ExizaperH KEIsTER 
University of Tennessee 


Films and mental health: Principles for the use 
of motion pictures for teaching mental health, 
R. A. Spitz, MD. Bull. World Federation for 
Mental Health 4, No. 1 (Feb. 1952), pp. 35-40. 
Dr. Spitz points up certain hazards of indiscrimi- 

nate circulation of motion pictures prepared for 
teaching purposes. Those who prepare mental 
health films have a certain public in mind to whom 
they are addressing themselves when the film is 
made. As soon as the film is in circulation, however, 
the person who made it no longer has any influence 
over it. Little can compare with the emotional 
response to a good film. In this emotional upsurge 
lie both the potentialities and the dangers of this 
medium. The dangers consist in the provocation 
of misunderstanding, anxiety, and hostility. Cer- 
tain misunderstandings arise from differences 
between the culture in which the films were pro- 
duced and that in which they are shown. Films 
presented in professional “jargon” are apt to create 
lack of understanding of what was said as well as 
resistance to the ideas presented in the film. Anxi- 
eties are likely to be provoked in any public to 
whom films on dynamics of behavior are presented. 
Such anxieties result in hostility toward the ideas 
expressed and in distortions of those ideas. Certain 
precautions should be taken when presenting films 
illustrating mental health principles. No film should 
be presented until the lecturer has first previewed 
and studied it in the light of foreknowledge of con- 
troversial areas in it. Plenty of time should be 
allowed for discussion both before and after the 
showing. 


The role of parents in the development of chil- 
dren’s ethnic attitudes, Rapke-Yarrow, H. 
TRAGER, AND J. Mitier. Child Devel. 23, No. 1 
(Mar. 1952), pp. 13-53. 

Any study of the dynamics of children’s preju- 
dices leads to a study of children’s experiences in 
the home. This research, through probing and 
skilled interviews with 101 parents of first- and 
second-grade children in four publie schools, studied 
parents’ attitudes and values concerning racial and 
religious groups in our culture and how these atti- 
tudes and values are incorporated into the child- 
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rearing practices and philosophies of the parents. 
The sample represented a lower- and lower-middle- 
class urban population. The data revealed that, in 
a large proportion of cases, the parents failed to 
give their children understanding of cultural differ- 
ences and failed to demonstrate their acceptance of 
cultural differences. While the parents’ understand- 
ing of differences and similarities among Negro, 
white, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups was 
meager, their attitudes toward these groups were 
often definite and hostile. The parents in this sam- 
ple supported demoeratie group values and behavior 
more strongly in the child's school experiences than 
elsewhere and supported the proposal that inter- 
cultural education be provided in the public schools. 
This reaction to the “authority” of the school sug- 
gests that the school is the most likely medium for 
intercultural education in work both with parents 
and with children. 


Behavior problems of children as viewed by 
teachers and mental hygienists: A study of 
present attitudes as compared with those re- 
ported by E. K. Wickman, G. A. W. Srourrer, 
Jr. Mental Hygiene 36, No. 2 (April 1952), pp. 
271-285. 

Wickman’s “classic” investigation (1928) of chil- 
dren’s behavior and teachers’ attitudes has been 
widely quoted and variously interpreted. Since it 
still exerts considerable influence on contemporary 
thinking in the field of mental hygiene, it was 
thought worth while to repeat it in an attempt to 
ascertain whether the past 25 years had produced 
any measurable change in teachers’ attitudes toward 
children’s behavior. Questionnaires were submitted 
to 481 elementary school teachers from all parts of 
the country and with a variety of educational 
philosophies and to 70 mental hygienists. Results 
indicated that today’s teachers, psychologists, psy- 
eMfatrists, and psychiatric social workers are in 
much closer agreement as to the seriousness of cer- 
tain behavior problems than they were 25 years 
ago. The most marked differences in ratings by the 
two groups centered, as before, around problems 
that outrage the teacher's moral sensitivities and 
authority or that frustrate her teaching purposes. 
The question is raised as to whether these ratings 
represent actually a wide gulf between attitudes of 
the two groups or whether such differences are due 
to social pressures on teachers and schools. The 
publie needs a better understanding of the concern 
of teachers and schools for the social and emotional 
dynamics of behavior as well as for the intellectual 
development of children. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Inez Prupent 
Ohio State University 


Deterioration of quality of frozen raw peas dur- 
ing storage, A. C. WAGENKNECHT. Quick Frozen 
Foods & Locker Plant 14, No. 10 (May 1952), 
pp. 49-51. 

Unblanched frozen peas soon lose their green 
color and develop a hay-like flavor. This study was 
made to investigate these changes which have long 
been thought to be enzymatic in nature. Thomas 
Laxton peas were used for two lots—one blanched 
for 60 seconds before freezing and one frozen with- 
out treatment. Both were stored at 0° F for five 
years. As little change was found in the starch, 
sugar, or nitrogen content, further study was con- 
centrated on the lipid fraction. It was found by 
chemical measurement as well as by organoleptic 
tests that the lipid fraction of the unblanched peas 
was highly rancid. The extracted residue of these 
peas had a cereal-like flavor with some slight flavor 
of peas. Therefore the dominant factor in the loss 
of flavor is due to rancidity in the lipid fraction, 
probably enzyme-induced. More than one-half of 
the chlorophyll and carotene had also disappeared 
from the unblanched peas although there was little 
loss in the blanched peas. 


Food emulsifiers bring new highs in uniformity: 
I. Four types evaluated, C. D. Prarr anv W. W. 
Hays. II. Glycerides bridge gap, E. S. Parrison. 
Food Eng. 24, No. 5 (May 1952), pp. 109- 
114. 

I. Emulsifiers improve the eating quality and 
attractiveness of foods containing vegetable oils, 
animal fats, and oil-soluble flavors and vitamins 
by helping to distribute the oil-soluble ingredients 
throughout the product in very fine particles. 

Besides lecithin, there are four important partial 
ester type of emulsifiers: (1) partial fatty esters 
of glycerol; (2) partial fatty esters of sorbitol; 
(3) polyoxyethylene derivatives of those listed un- 
der (2); and (4) polyoxyethylene derivatives of 
fatty acids. Lecithin is used widely in margarine, 
shortenings, and chocolate. 

These emulsifiers have been used in cakes for 20 
years but have only recently been put in bread to 
delay firming of the crumb, which is a major factor 
in staling. They are also essential ingredients in 
cake mixes, ice cream, and cream toppings. Emul- 
sifiers are important in the control of fat bloom on 
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chocolate and are used by confectioners to regulate 
the size of sugar crystals in coatings and to control 
the texture of caramels. 

II. In 1933 from 6 to 8 per cent of monoglyceride 
was first added to all hydrogenated triglyceride 
shortening for the market. This produces better 
tasting cakes, due to the higher amounts of sugar, 
milk, eggs, and shortening that can be used in rela- 
tion to the flour in the recipe. 

Monoglycerides prevent margarine from leaking 
and from spattering upon heating. According to 
the proposed bread standards, shortening used for 
bread in bakeries may contain lecithin and not more 
than 25 percent by weight of mono- and diglyc- 
erides of fat-forming acids. 


Antioxidants provide new flavor controls, A. V. 
Gemniti. Food Eng. 24, No. 5 (May 1952), 
pp. 102-105. 

Development of oxidative rancidity may be de- 
layed or sometimes prevented by proper choice of 
raw materials, elimination of exposure to air, light, 
or excessive temperatures during processing, pre- 
vention of contamination with metals such as iron 
or copper, hydrogenation, and proper packaging. 
If these cannot be assured, antioxidants help solve 
the problem. 

The different antioxidants vary greatly in their 
effectiveness in protecting different fats or com- 
binations and in their stability during storage. Be- 
cause of the possibility of toxie effects, the anti- 
oxidants used in food must be declared safe by the 
Food and Drug Administration or bear the approval 
of some federal agency. Besides these factors, solu- 
bility, cost, availability, color, flavor, and odor 
must be considered. 

The antioxidants approved are gum guaiac, leci- 
thin, nordihydroguaiaretic acid (NDGA); toco- 
pherols, propyl! gallate, thiodipropionic acid and its 
higher esters, butylated hydroxyanisole (BHA), 
citric acid, and phosphoric acid. The first, second, 
fourth, and fifth antioxidants named are no longer 
of importance. 

For frying and baking, lard has a combination 
of BHA, propyl gallate, and citrie acid added but 
because of color changes this is not suitable for 
prepared mixes. Antioxidants are used to protect 
deep-fat-fried foods, peanut butter, salted nuts, 
frozen fish, and bacon and are also incorporated in 
the wax of papers used for packaging foods. Spices 
and herbs, especially rosemary and sage, are potent 
antioxidants. Packaging under nitrogen, vacuum, 
or regassing is used by some food processors to 
minimize the production of rancidity. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. HoLMEs 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Biological availability of certain foods as sources 
of riboflavin, G. Everson, E. Pearson, anv R. 
Matteson. J. Nutrition 46, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), 
pp. 45-60. 

Earlier studies relating to the availability of the 
riboflavin in foods have led the authors to believe 
that man absorbs quite different proportions of the 
riboflavin present in various food sources. The 
question arose, therefore, as to whether or not in- 
complete digestion of the foods could account for 
the differences in riboflavin availability. 

Four women between the ages of 22 and 28 par- 
ticipated in a study to determine how thoroughly 
man digests certain foods. Peas, ice cream, soy- 
beans, and almonds were studied. 

The data showed that the incorporation of 
moderate amounts of peas, baked soybeans, or 
toasted almonds produced a definite change in the 
composition of the stools of the subjects and re- 
sulted in increased losses of calories, fat, and pro- 
tein from the body. Undigested fragments of these 
foods were found in the stools. Roughly 30 per 
cent of the nitrogen, fat, and calories of the almonds 
was excreted in the stool. From soybeans, from 14 
to 21 per cent of the calories was not absorbed. 

The addition of equally large servings of ice 
cream to the menu, however, produced no increase 
in loss of nutrients. In fact, the studies revealed 
excellent digestion of this food. 

The availability of riboflavin in these foods, as 
determined in a previous study, paralleled the ex- 
tent of digestion shown in this study. It appears 
that incomplete digestion of the legumes and the 
nut meat may have been an important factor in 
limiting the availability of the riboflavin. 


Folic acid deficiency in the lamb, H. H. Draper 
ann B. C. Jonnson. J. Nutrition 46, No. 1 (Jan. 
1952), pp. 123-131. 

The generalized symptoms of folic acid deficiency, 
as determined on a variety of animals, are diarrhea, 
glossitis, lesions of the gastrointestinal tract, and 
anemia. Hematological abnormalities amendable by 
folic acid compounds include macrocytic anemia in 
man and in chicks and leucopenia or granulocyto- 
penia in the rat and mouse. -This study demon- 
strates that, in lambs, a folic-acid-deficient diet 
caused a decrease in the white blood cell count, with 
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no disproportion in the differential count. Animals 
having low leucocyte values appeared to be pre- 
disposed to pneumonia, sometimes fatal. Diarrhea 
was also present. No discernible effect of the defi- 
ciency on growth or appetite was found. 


The replacement value of the Alaska field pea 
(Pisum Sativum) for human subjects, N. C. 
EsseLpaucu, H. C. Murray, L. W. Harpy, anp 
M. M. Harp. J. Nutrition 46, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), 
pp. 109-122. 

The work of various authors has shown that the 
protein efficiency of pea protein is relatively high 
for rats and chickens and is increased by the addi- 
tion of methionine. This study was undertaken to 
determine the value of pea protein for man. 

In each of six young women subjects, the utiliza- 
tion of the pea protein was compared with that of 
egg protein. 

The pea protein, when it replaced the egg pro- 
tein in the diet, was 95 per cent as efficient as egg 
protein. This value is higher than the egg replace- 
ment values reported for other proteins; for exam- 
ple, the proteins in‘oat or wheat breakfast cereals 
are from 57 to 87 per cent as efficient, milk prote:n 
is 82 to 85 per cent, and the protein of wheat endo- 
sperm is 85 per cent as efficient as egg protein. The 
addition of methionine to the pea protein resulted 
in a better utilization than for pea protein alone 
or for egg protein, the egg replacement value being 
110 per cent. 


/ 

Dental caries in the rat, Mus Norvegicus: I. The 
incidence and extent of tooth decay in three 
strains of rats fed finely powdered, synthetic 
rations, J. O. Hotmes. J. Nutrition 46, No. 3 
(March 1952), pp. 323-333. 

Evidence is presented for the production of tooth 
decay in three strains of Norway rats. These rats 
were reared to weaning age by mothers on stock 
diets, consisting of natural foods and devoid of 
sugar, and then maintained on powdered, synthetic, 
sugar-rich rations devoid of hard particles. 

In one strain, relatively few decayed areas were 
found and cavities were rare. The other two strains 
had relatively marked tooth decay; in one, 100 per 
cent of the rats had carious lesions, with an average 
of 14 sites of decay and 4 cavities per rat. 

The data show that, in the rat, heredity is of 
great importance in determining susceptibility to 
tooth decay; prenatal diet is of less consequence 
than has been reported; and a sugar-rich diet does 
not cause appreciable tooth decay unless the rats 
come from strains susceptible to tooth decay. 


Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by ELizaBeTH BeveripGE 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Aluminum wiring not yet ready, D. G. Kimpatt. 
Practical Builder 17, No. 4 (April 1952), p. 86. 
The problems and possibilities which specifically 

affect the use of wiring devices with aluminum wire 
have been under constant study since aluminum 
wire was first made available. As yet there is no 
simple, universally acceptable solution which has 
been thoroughly proved. 

The use of aluminum conductors instead of cop- 
per for connecting standard wiring devices presents 
several problems: 

Larger sizes of aluminum conductors are required 
because of the smaller carrying capacity of the 
aluminum, and the larger wire will not fit under 
many screws designed to hold copper wire. 

Aluminum wire is stiffer and somewhat more 
brittle than copper wire. 

The oxide which readily forms on aluminum in 
contact with air acts as an insulator which must 
be penetrated to provide a satisfactory joint. 

A joint composed of copper and aluminum will, 
under certain conditions, produce an electrolytic 
action. 

Laboratory and field tests show quite conflicting 
results as to the successful use of aluminum wire. 
Opinions of experts also vary. In view of a lack of 
unanimity caution should be exercised in the appli- 
cation of aluminum wiring in homes. At present it 
would seem that the safest course is to continue to 
use copper conductors in the branch circuits of resi- 
dential structures. 

To speed the solution to the problems there are 
two types of improvements which might logically be 
developed: first, a satisfactory, low-cost, low-resist- 
ance, nonoxidizing coating for the wire; second, a 
simple termination which could be applied to the 
wire on the job to provide a satisfactory connection 
between the aluminum conductor and the standard 
copper alloy terminal plate. 


Consolidated Edison checks up on electric house 
heating, A. L. Carrot B. J. Nimpnivs. 
Elec. World 137, No. 18 (May 5, 1952), pp. 102, 
103, 104. 

Faced with an increasing interest in electric panel 
heating among home owners in its operating ter- 
ritory, the Westchester Division of the Consolidated 
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Edison Company of New York conducted a field 
test of homes where this type of heating had been 
installed. The purposes of the test were to obtain 
information to use in answering questions about 
electric heating and to determine whether this might 
be an important factor in load growth. 

During the 1949-50 heating season five residences 
were studied; during 1950-51 eight were included. 
Two of the homes had ceiling panels, the others wall 
panels. Recording demand charts and kilowatt- 
hour readings were taken for the entire season. The 
heat loss of each house was related to the kilowatt 
hours of electricity needed to heat it. Owners were 
interviewed periodically to obtain first-hand im- 
formation as to use, advantages, and disadvantages 
of the system. 

The study showed that cost of electric panel heat- 
ing is directly related to the degree of insulation 
against heat loss. The contained space (cube) of a 
house cannot be used as a basis of calculating heat- 
ing cost. Where winters are relatively severe and 
average electric rates prevail, the growth of electric 
heating would seem now to be limited. But with 
improvement of insulating methods and for houses 
of moderate size it is conceivable that this load will 
reach significant proportions. 

Some customers found heating costs higher than 
they expected, but there were many expressions of 
satisfaction from a heating standpoint—aside from 
cost. Some were completely reconciled to cost be- 
cause of the advantages of the system: quietness, 
cleanliness, flexibility, low first cost. No evidence 
was obtained to show that lower temperatures are 
generally acceptable with this type of heat as eom- 
pared to temperatures provided by conventional 
types of heating systems. 


Clinie for homeowners, | Editorial]. Am. Lumber- 
man No. 3489 (April 21, 1952), pp. 36-37. 
More homeowners than ever before are doing 

their own work in improving property through 

addition of rooms or garages, finishing of attics or 
basements, or general remodeling. To assist such 
homeowners with their problems the Huntington 

Materials Corporation of Huntington, Long Island, 

originated a Home Remodeling Clinic open to any- 

one interested in the programs presented. 

The clinic was held once a week for two hours in 
the evening during February and March. Some 
typical subjects covered were: how to build a 
garage, how to apply interior insulation board, tool 
demonstrations. Emphasis was placed on the im- 
portanee of sound construction and the high cost 
of cheap construction. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Grace MILLER 
University of Vermont 


Pay cafeterias improve employee morale, W. M. 
AsHMAN. Hospitals 26, No. 2 (Feb. 1952), pp. 
86-88. 

In the formulation of kitchen remodeling plans 
at the Conemaugh Valley Memorial Hospital in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, it was decided to place 
the cafeteria on a cash basis. 

The advantages of the pay cafeteria system are: 
(1) Employees are placed on the same basis as in 
any other business; (2) food waste is definitely re- 
duced; (3) revenue is received from meals pur- 
chased by staff and employees; (4) employees are 
more content when they can eat where they choose. 


System steps up small-sized recipes to quantity 
proportions, A. B. Arxinson. Inst. Mag. 30, 
No. 4 (April 1952), pp. 4, 164-167. 

In quantity food service the “new” recipe is often 
an “old” one which has been a favorite in some- 
one’s family. The important factor in adapting a 
family-size recipe is to be sure that it is well con- 
structed in the beginning. This means that meas- 
urements must be accurate. 

Miss Atkinson discusses her method of increasing 
and varying recipes to adapt them for quantity 
food service. 

The author concludes that menu planning need 
not become a dull routine. Time, interest, attention 
to detail, and accuracy—plus those very necessary 
ingredients, imagination and enthusiasm—all com- 
bine to increase the recipe file. 


Need patience, skill to train old employees, 
[Editorial]. Inst. Mag. 30, No. 4 (April 1952), 
pp. 1, 140-142. 

Refresher training, or “job improvement,” usu- 
ally is the most difficult phase of any institution’s 
training program. In “training old operators to do 
a better job,” the teacher must work against many 
odds. 

This re-training is an endless necessity for an 
institution. Business is not static; there are always 
new methods, new equipment, new work conditions 
which provide new subject matter for old employees 
to learn. There is a very human tendency for 
workers to drop in their performance factors after 
one year, five years, or ten years on the job. 

Whether the supervisor-instructor is trying to 
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teach a new method or correct careless perform- 
ance, he soon finds that the problems of job im- 
provement resolve fundamentally into building 
correct attitudes and developing co-operative rela- 
tionships in his unit. 

Individual training methods include the follow- 
ing: (1) merit rating, (2) on the job re-training, 
(3) counseling, and (4) self-improvement. Group 
re-training may be planned to include: (1) regular 
employee meetings, (2) special employee meetings, 
and (3) regular class or course instruction. 


Authorities tell how to handle disaster feeding, 
[Editorial]. Inst. Mag. 30, No. 4 (April 1952), 
pp. 1, 40-41. 

Meals can be prepared under the worst possible 
disaster conditions—even without water, electricity, 
and gas—if advance preparations have been made 
and workers trained in emergency methods. 

In case a bomb should fall on one of our major 
cities, every large kitchen, whether commercially 
owned or one of the Civil Defense mass feeding 
centers, will share the problem of producing meals 
from limited food supplies, with shortages of work - 
ers and possibly with disrupted facilities. 

Problems which will have to be faced in an 
atomic war will include food salvage, food sanita- 
tion, nutritional needs of civilian populations during 
an emergency; organization of food distribution, 
equipment, and menus for mass feeding centers; 
use of mobile canteens; problems of refrigeration. 

Civil Defense planning must not be confined only 
to presumptive target areas. Every community 
must develop complete feeding plans if the urgent 
needs of disaster victims are to be met efficiently. 

In the first post-disaster phase all resources will 
be called upon to help with two feeding steps in all 
emergency menu planning: (1) A hot, sweet drink 
must be available for great numbers of people as 
quickly as possible after the attack to relieve shock 
and restore morale and public order. (2) A good, 
hot meal—not a snack—should be provided within 
a few hours. 

Difficulties in keeping food safe and food service 
sanitary under emergency conditions are sure to 
be intensified. Problems of this nature to be re- 
viewed seriously should include: (1) proper uten- 
sils for storage of great quantities of food, (2) re- 
frigeration and cold storage if electric power goes 
off, (3) proper cleaning of equipment and utensils 
if water sources are destroyed or contaminated, and 
(4) the availability and use of single-service paper 
drinking and eating utensils. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Dororuy Betsner, 
Marcaret Foiisteap, BertHa JANEWAY, 
and VioLet NILson 

Chicago Nutrition Forum 


Issues facing social welfare today, A. J. Avrt- 
MEYER. Social Work J. 33, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), 
pp. 3-10. 

A newer concept of social welfare is that we think 
in terms of all individuals and families—in terms 
of actively promoting well-being rather than pre- 
vention or cure. 

Many people fear that social welfare makes for 
more dependent individuals. The writer gives sta- 
tistics indicating that public assistance in terms of 
per cent of population and per cent of national 
income has declined from 1940 to 1952. 

The author points out that social insurance is a 
means of preventing destitution while public assist- 
ance attempts to alleviate it after it has occurred. 
Also, social insurance benefits are payable regard- 
less of need. However, both public assistance and 
social insurance are essential, as considerable desti- 
tution is due to non-economic factors—broken 
homes, illegitimacy, and other factors. 

The issues facing social welfare today are the 
same as those facing democracy. The goals are 
identical: equal opportunity for all—D.B. 


Teaching nutrition to children by means of a 
diet survey, R. P. Gerpe anp M. Porcrerer. 
Public Health Nursing 44, No. 4 (Apr. 1952), 
pp. 232-236. 

The nutritionist who has successfully worked with 
teachers and nurses in schools supports the value 
of diet surveys as teaching devices. The new nutri- 
tionist will find valuable assistance in this article. 

The authors have illustrated through a specific 
program the procedures to follow in making a 
survey of the eating habits of school children and 
in using the information for the improvement of 
their habits. How to initiate a survey with a pur- 
pose, how to secure co-operation of teachers, 
parents, and children, how to tabulate and utilize 
the recorded information, and how to evaluate the 
results of the teaching program are well presented. 
The authors also state that the nutritionist and 
nurse need to possess a pleasing and flexible per- 
sonality so as to encourage and stimulate parents 
and children to want to change their present prac- 
tices. They must also have a sympathetic under- 
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standing of the basic principles of education in 
order to be accepted by the teacher and to help 
her include nutrition in her teaching.—M.F. 


Aid to dependent children keeps homes together, 
J. M. Hoey. Child 16, No. 6 (Feb. 1952), pp. 
86-88. 

Economie aid for families with inadequate in- 
comes helps prevent extreme poverty. Measures to 
cope with related problems have not been stressed 
equally. Economic need may be only one problem; 
specialized services are often needed because of 
mental or emotional handicaps. This lag between 
efforts to meet economic and social needs of the 
family has already produced serious consequences 
in the public misunderstanding of the Aid to De- 
pendent Children program. The public tends to 
identify all families who receive public aid with 
those few whose needs are complicated by some 
member who behaves in an unconventional man- 
ner. Failure to recognize the underlying cause of 
such behavior leads to the belief that the public 
assistance program contributes to the social prob- 
lems and that assistance should be restricted or 
withdrawn. Child-welfare workers should try to 
prevent the spread of misinformation that leads to 
measures injurious to many children.—B.J. 


Practical nutrition programs. Reproduced by 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Administration, 


USDA. Excerpt from Annual Report of the 

U. S. Government to the Food and Agriculture 

Organization of the United Nations, July 1951, 

pp. 117-140. 

The programs developed revolve around five ap- 
proaches to nutrition education: (1) improvement 
of the nutrition of vulnerable groups through the 
National School Lunch Act, the Aid to Dependent 
Children provision of the Social Security Act, the 
industrial in-plant feeding program of the War 
Food Administration; (2) better use of food during 
peak supply and the allocation of scarce food items 
through plentiful foods programs, distribution of 
foods acquired through the government's price sup- 
port programs, community food preservation cen- 
ters; (3) efforts to improve the nutritive value of 
food through enrichment and fortification and the 
wider use of non-fat dry milk; (4) organization and 
motivation of school and community education pro- 
grams toward improved dietary practice; and (5) 
reduction of food and nutritive waste through re- 
search in commercial and home methods of food 
preservation and preparation.—V.N. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELEANorE ADAM 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


From wonder fiber to wonder fabric—a chal- 
lenge to management, J. 8. Love. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 41, No. 8 (April 14, 1952), pp. 242-245. 
Because the textile industry is on the threshold 

of some of the greatest fabric advances and because 

this advancement will not come of itself, wide and 
alert direction by management is needed to pro- 

duce so-called wonder fabrics. The industry has a 

tendency to overpublicize new developments before 

commercial production is available. It is true that 
the strides made by the man-made textile industry 
have been tremendous in the past decade. But there 
is a great challenge to take the wonder fibers and 
make them into truly wonder fabrics. In order to 
meet this challenge, it is necessary to (1) experi- 
ment and develop every possible use for every fiber 
so that it ends up as the best fabric possible for its 
use, (2) initiate an industry-wide promotional effort 
which will tell the story of the newer fibers and 
fabrics when they are in volume production, and 

(3) merchandise the fabrics honestly. 

It is important for all branches of the man-made 
textile industry to form a united promotion body 
which will serve as a clearinghouse of information 
for fiber and textile mills, manufacturers, retailers, 
and consumers, which will act as a national spokes- 
man wherever it seems necessary and will be an 
aggressive promotional body which will take a 
positive approach to consumers on the qualities of 
their products rather than tear down or attempt 
to stop the use of competitive fibers. 


A new protein fiber from hides, G. Corra- 
Zuccart. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 33, No. 5 
(May 1952), pp. 44, 63. 

Cuojesco, a new protein material obtained from 
the subcutaneous adipose layer of hides subjected 
to tanning, attracted attention at the International 
Exhibition of Textile Arts and Fashions held at 
Turin. Few other protein fibers already being pro- 
duced have reached a satisfactory degree of perfec- 
tion. Usually they present little resistance to the 
action of water and should not be subjected to wet 
processing. Cuojesco is promising in this direction. 
Technical equipment needed for its manufacture is 
simple. Experiments are being carried out to deter- 
mine under what tanning conditions the best fibers 
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can be obtained and how these fibers can be used 
to the best advantage. 


Impact of the newer fibers, ACS textile sympo- 
sium. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 33, No. 5 
(May 1952), pp. 36, 49, 50. 

At a two-day symposium in March at the Buffalo 
meeting of the American Chemical Society, speakers 
brought out these points: 

1. Large-scale production is necessary to establish 

the commercial feasibility of a new fiber. 

2. Fabric wear tests are still the only reliable way 
to judge the textile qualities of a fiber. 

3. If raw material costs for chemicals used to make 
vinyl and acrylic fibers are reduced to permit 
lowered selling prices for a fiber, the market 
might be increased to a billion pounds of these 
fibers a year in contrast to 100,000,000 pounds 
yearly at current price levels. 

4. Because of their low price and their adaptability 
in blends with the newer fibers, rayon and ace- 
tate may actually expand their markets. 

5. Cotton still has an advantage because of its 
price and wool because of its unique felting and 
fulling qualities which cannot, as yet, be dupli- 
cated by the newer fibers. 

6. Silk is still preferred for luxurious apparel. 


Arkansas releases details on Hydro-Pruf. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 41, No. 9 (April 28, 1952), p. 
279. 

“Hydro-Pruf,” a new water-repellent finish, de- 
veloped by Arkansas Company, Inc., is said to be 
entirely different chemically from others in the 
field, and fabries processed with it will stand many 
dry cleanings or launderings with their water- 
repellency only slightly impaired. The application 
is not a coating process, and fabries so treated re- 
main in a condition to breathe easily and maintain 
a most desirable hand. There is no objectionable 
odor; light fastness of dyes and breaking strength 
are not affected; and resistance to gas fading on 
acetate is increased. Versatility of Hydro-Pruf has 
been tested with application to cotton, wool, ace- 
tate, and spun and filament viscose. 


Creating confidence in a trade mark, F. Aruer- 
TON. Textile Age 16, No. 5 (May 1952), pp. 
60-63. 

The author uses the promotion of the “Tebilized” 
process featuring testing as an example of how 
manufacturers can create consumer confidence in 
trade marks by subjecting advertised products to 
rigid tests. 
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New Books 


Children Who Hate. By Fritz Revi and Davin 
Wineman. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1951, 253 pp., $3.50. 

Shorn of its somewhat labored psychological jar- 
gon, this book emerges as an excellent documentary 
record of the behavior and dynamics of the pre- 
adolescent delinquent. It is noteworthy primarily 
because of its setting. We are accustomed to seeing 
the disturbed child in the protected atmosphere of 
the clinie where, captured by the tempting picture 
of his own superior wisdom and compassion, the 
clinician passes detached judgment on past trauma 
and present inadequacy. Messrs. Red! and Wine- 
man have had the courage to try to deal with the 
pre-adolescent on his own ground—that is, in a 
group context. Specifically, they sought to create 
an experimental group-living situation designed to 
be optimal for therapeutic needs. With support 
from the Junior League of Detroit, they established 
Pioneer House—a small home in which 10 seriously 
disturbed boys, ages 8 to 10, lived over a period 
ranging from 2 to 19 months. The book is essen- 
tially a case record of the behavior of the boys in 
the home and in the community. The resulting pic- 
ture is both heartening and sobering—heartening 
because it highlights the remarkable sensitivity, vi- 
tality, and ingenuity that is characteristic even of 
children who have been subjected to the severest 
sort of emotional trauma in the early years; sober- 
ing because it makes fully clear that in such chil- 
dren these talents are directed with consummate 
skill to one major end: the preservation of the 
existing protective behavioral pattern against ex- 
ternal threats. And no threat is more skillfully 
parried than that represented by the therapeutic 
effort. Any attempt to establish a genuine affective 
relationship, to present a consistent picture of op- 
portunities and limits, is quickly recognized and 
countered with amazing sensitivity to the weak 
spots in the armor of the counselor-administrator. 
The experience of the authors raises onee again the 
question of whether it is wise, in the case of severely 
disturbed personalities particularly, to center the 
therapeutic and management functions in the same 
professional personnel. 

In summary, while this book does not meet re- 
quirements of theoretical clarity or systematic em- 
pirical research, as a record of behavioral incidents 
from the everyday lives of a group of severely 
disturbed pre-adolescent delinquents, it stands as a 
noteworthy example of clinical observation and 
description applied in a new and important context. 
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—Unrte BRonrensrenner, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University. 


Community Planning for Human Services. By 
Braptey Buett and Associates. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952, 464 pp., $5.50. 
Four years of research conducted by Community 

Research Associates, Inc. of New York City and 
underwritten by The Grant Foundation, Inc. are 
incorporated in this up-to-the-minute survey of 
the $13 billion enterprise of community, state, and 
federal services which have been developed for 
coping with dependency, ill health, maladjustment, 
and recreation need. 

A statistical study of the 108 publie and private 
agencies of St. Paul, Minnesota, revealed that on a 
small group of 6500 families, or 6 per cent of the 
40,000 families (40 per cent of all the families in 
St. Paul) using the health, welfare, and recreational 
organizations, 50 per cent of all the services and 
money, amounting to more than $5 million, was 
being spent. An overlapping of difficulties, includ- 
ing chronic illness or physical handicap, mental ill- 
ness or defeat, broken homes due to death, deser- 
tion, or divorce, was found as wel! as an overlapping 
of the services to deal with these situations. 

It is proposed that procedures be set up for the 
continuous identification of families who give evi- 
dence of serious disorganization, for an integrated 
diagnosis of the whole family situation, for a prog- 
nostic classification according to the possible re- 
habilitation of each family, for procedures and 
policies which will insure continuity of indicated 
treatment and rehabilitation services, and for peri- 
odie review and evaluation of the total program, 
thus insuring real help for the families and doing 
away with waste, overlapping, and duplication of 
services. 

For prevention of difficulties, education is the 
key. “The leaders in each system are coming to 
realize more and more that a family centered 
approach is vital to their preventive and rehabilita- 
tive efforts. Only as the family is studied as a unit 
can effective service be given. The family is the 
dynamie setting in which the problems have their 
being.” 

Proposals for research projects are indicated and 
a comprehensive bibliography is appended. 

For home economists who wish to understand 
the community services which are available and 
who wish for further proof of the importance of 
family life, this study important.—EsTHer 
McGinnis, Ohio State University. 
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Community Services for Older People: The Chi- 
cago Plan, Prepared by the Community Project 
for the Aged of the Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago. Chicago: Wileox and Follett 
Company, 1952, 240 pp., $3. 

This book reports the proposed plan for Com- 
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ON LAUNDERING 
TODAY’S FABRICS? 


New Student Fact Folder tells how to 
wash, dry and iron all washables . . . 
including the latest man-made fibers. 


One teaching problem has now been solved by a 6-page 
publication entitled, ‘Modern Home Laundering” . . . a 
Student Fact Folder including authoritative information on 
today’s home laundering methods. 


Every year, textbook material is outmoded by new de- 
velopments in appliances, detergents and textiles. The new 
Fact Folder provides up-to-date material in handy reference 
form . . . and will be sent free in classroom quantities to 
teachers who request copies. It includes such basic infor- 
mation as the 7 principles of good washing, and explains 
why each of the following is important: 


. Proper sorting and pretreating 

. Correct water temperature 

. Soft water 

. Use of soap and synthetic detergents 
. Effective washing time 

. Frequent water changes 

. Thorough rinsing 
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This helpful teaching aid discusses points to consider when 
buying a washer . . . how to use and care for both automatic 
and conventional types . . . hints on using a wringer and 
spin dryer. It describes the advantages of automatic clothes 
dryers and explains how both tumbler and cabinet types 


operate. 

**Modern Home Laundering’’ explains how moisture, 
heat, motion and pressure affect ironing efficiency . . . dis- 
cusses advantages and principles of automatic hand irons, 
steam irons, rotary and flat press ironers . . . tells how to 
use and care for them. 


Suggestions for planning an efficient home laundry, tips 
on hand ironing and a brief discussion of bleaches, bluing 
and starches are also included. 


TEACHERS’ REFERENCE HANDBOOK ... . Complete 
teaching information has been published in a 40-page hand- 
book entitled, ‘‘ Home Laundering’. Thoroughly covers sub- 
jects outlined in Fact Folder, plus a wealth of important 
data on variations which affect washability of clothing and 
household furnishings. Lists points to consider when buying 
washables and caring for them. Recommends specific pro- 
cedures for laundering each type of fabric . . . including 
Nylon, Orlon, Dacron, Dynel and glass fibers. Desk copy 
sent free on request, additional copies 5c each. 


See coupon section for handy order blank, or address your 
request for Fact Folders and Reference Handbooks to: 


WestinGuouse CorPoRATION 
Consumer Service Department, JR-10 
250 East Fourth Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 
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WHAT'S THE STORY 


SET A GOOD EXAMPLE... 


teach modern home laundering 
with 1953 Westinghouse “Twins” 


Westinghouse LAUNDROMAT* Automatic Washer has the ex- 
clusive Weigh-to-Save Door that weighs clothes to deter- 
mine the size of the load. You set the Water Saver to wash 
a small, medium or regular-sized load . . . waste no soap or 
hot water. Only Laundromat's inclined basket washes every 
piece so uniformly clean . . . drains dirty water away from 
clean clothes, never through them. 


Westinghouse ELECTRIC CLOTHES DRYER does away with 
clothesline space . . . and lots of dampening and ironing jobs, 
too. You dry clothes just the way you want them, auto- 
matically! Set the 3-Way Dry Dial for the degree of damp- 
ness you like for ironing ... or set it to fluff fabrics dry and 
practically wrinkle-free for storage. Singing Signal even 
chimes “How Dry I Am” to let you know clothes are ready 
to be removed from the Dryer. 

TIP . . . Fewer articles are needed when you can wash small 


loads economically and dry them in a matter of minutes! 
*Laund is a Trad k, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GET NEW APPLIANCES YEARLY WITH 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 
Ask your Westinghouse distributor or dealer about the 
Westinghouse School Plan. Under this Plan, you purchase 
the newest in electrical equipment . . . at a special price 
for schools... and have the appliances replaced yearly 
at no additional charge. Students and teachers are 
always using up-to-date equipment when schools partici- 
pate in this Pion . . . and it costs so little! 


SURE Westinghouse 


Range Refrigerctor Roaster Oven Electric Water Heoler 
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it's electric! 
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munity Services for Older People in Metropolitan 

Chicago based on four years of work of the Com- 

munity Project for the Aged. 

The four objectives of the project are: (1) to 
study the problems confronting older persons in 
Chicago; (2) to conduct a program of community 
education; (3) to carry on demonstration programs 
and to stimulate other agencies to undertake them; 
and (4) to prepare on the basis of its research and 
experience a plan of community services for older 
people in Chicago. 

On developing some fundamental ideas for this 
community project it was believed that three groups 
of older people needed to be accounted for: 

1. Persons who are able in mind and body but who, 
chronologically, are approaching or are at an 
age level at which they suffer from community 
prejudice regarding the nature of aging 
Persons who are actually less able because of 
disabilities which have come with age but who, 
through corrective measures, can be rehabili- 
tated to the point where they are capable of 
living without agency assistence 
Persons who cannot be restored to independent 
living but who require services in order that they 
may live satisfactorily in view of their dis- 
abilities. 

In reading this book one is struck by the thorough 
study it makes of the services being offered to 
older people by existing community agencies and 
the recommendations it makes for new services by 
specific agencies and organizations. Perhaps the 
title of the book should show more clearly the em- 
phasis on “The Chicago Plan,” since it is really 
an account of the services for older people in 
Chicago. 

One of the most helpful parts of the book to 
other communities and interested agencies is the 
assignment of priorities. First priority is given to 
those recommendations that require action imme- 
diately; second classification, to recommendations 
that should begin within a year; and third, to those 
recommendations that must be fulfilled before the 
Chicago Plan can be considered a minimum com- 
munity plan. 

Chicago is exceptionally fortunate in that the 
Wieboldt Foundation, by establishing the Com- 
munity Project for the Aged, gave the city the basis 
of intensive work on which new and expanded serv- 
ices can be soundly constructed. The Chicago Plan 
as recorded in this volume may well give guidance 
and direction for community planning in other 
metropolitan areas —A. June Bricker, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. 


Growing up in an Anxious Age. 1952 Yearbook, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Washington, D.C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1952, 263 pp., $3.50. 
Co-operative and interdisciplinary study and re- 
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search between departments and colleges and be- 
tween different institutions in different parts of the 
United States is one method of breaking down 
departmental cleavages and providing a saner ap- 
proach to curriculum planning aimed to suit the 
needs of youth in 1952 than for each small division 
to attempt a program of its own. Growing up in 
an Anxious Age reports such a study. Four regional 
teams from California, Illinois, Texas, and North 
Carolina co-operated in making the study of prob- 
lems faced by youth in today’s world. Specialists 
in psychology, psychiatry, social anthropology, 
pediatrics, sociology, economics, political science, 
human development, and other areas were rep- 
resented. The one apparent weakness in the choice 
of personne! is the lack of any help from the field 
of home economics. 

“Living in a Confused World” is the title of the 
first of the four sections of the report. A clear 
description of the many signs of anxiety of our age 
is given. But it doesn’t leave one in a completely 
frustrated and hopeless state. There is a very posi- 
tive approach to meeting the hazards of our time. 
Ours is a hopeful world, it is reported. Insight and 
understanding about the problems of the school, the 
pressures of the community, the international ten- 
sion, the rise of inflation and other disturbing prob- 
lems will aid parents, teachers, and community 
workers to plan constructively for a better educa- 
tional program for all. Adults as well as youth live 
in this confused world. 

“Cultural Expectations for Children” is the title 
of section two of the report. Social class, age, sex, 
and ethnie groups help prescribe the role of a child 
in a particular cultural setting. Much could be 
done to reduce prejudice and bring about an accept- 
ance of children as persons if these varied cultural 
roles were understood. This section should be of 
particular value to home economists conducting a 
vocational program. Home visits provide an oppor- 
tunity to see the pattern of cultural expectations at 
the roots. Here also is the place where possibly the 
greatest good can be done in developing insight 
about cultural roles. Perhaps here, too, is the place 
to begin the modification of some of the incon- 
sistencies in our expectations of youth. 

Section three devotes itself to continuity and 
change in a technological world. Part of the school’s 
responsibility is to see the world in its changing 
moods and educate the youth to adapt to change. 
Migration of people, shifts from country to city, 
increased technical efficiency, school consolidation, 
changing sex roles, women in the labor force, 
lengthening of the period of youth, increased longev- 
ity, are some of the current problems needing 
emphasis in a world of change. A general educa- 
tion program with basic preparation in broad 
fields along with specific preparation for a job are 
two approaches the school is making to this prob- 
lem. Both have value. 
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“Let your students try a combination of three 
easily prepared items that make the most of 
the oven space and heat. All three can be 
baked at the same time, thus instructing stu- 
dents in the most economical and efficient use 
of the Electric Range oven. The whole process 


is ‘as easy as pie.” ” 

Cooking with an Electric Range should be 
a required subject in home economics courses 
everywhere. Students need instruction on the 
Electric Range—cooking that is easy, cool, 
clean, economical and gives delicious results 
—so that they may use it in their parents’ 
homes and in future homes of 
their own. To be sure the ranges 
you have in your home economics 
laboratory are modern, check 
with your local electric light and 
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Eighth in a new series 
of Electric Range cooking recipes 


by Demetria Taylor 


Old-Fashioned Pumpkin Pie 
(Makes one 9-inch pie) 


3. Bake in hot oven, 450° F., 15 minutes; 
reduce heat to moderate, 350° F.; bake 
about 40 minutes longer, or until filling 
is firm in center. 

Plan aheod, cook aheod—vuse your oven 
space and heot. When oven is heated to 


450° F., place pumpkin pie in center of 
second shelf. On lower shelf place 2 
covered 2-quart casseroles, each con- 
taining: |. Stewed Prunes for tomorrow's 
breakfast (1 pound dried prunes and 2 
cups hot water). 2. Baked Carrots for 
tonight's dinner (2 bunches small carrots, 
scraped, sliced and seasoned with butter 
or margarine, salt and pepper, 4 cup 
hot water). Bake all along with pumpkin 
pie. 


Send for Free copy of 32-page Teacher's Manual—“‘Electric Cook- 
ing—a Simplified Art." Use the coupon addressed to Journal of 


power company or electric appli- 
ance dealer. 


. ++ Of course, it’s ELECTRIC! 


Home Economics in the Coupon Section of this magazine. 


BLECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manut: a iati 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL . COOLERATOR . CROSLEY . DEEPFREEZE 
FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON + HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR 
MONARCH . NORGE PHLCO . WESTINGHOUSE 
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made easy 
1 cup brown suger, firmly pecked 2 cups streined cooked or 
tablespoon fleur canned pumpkin 
| teaspoon ginger _ eggs, slightly beaten 
cup undiluted evepersted milk 
Ya teaspoon salt Unbsked pastry 
1. Combine sugar, flour, ginger, cinno- : 
mon and salt in large bow!. | 
2. Blend in pumpkin, becten eggs and | 
evaporcted milk; stir until well mixed; ; 
pour into pastry shell 
| 
| | 
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“How Relationships Develop” is the title of the 
final section of the report. The chief task of the 
school is probably that of improving human rela- 
tionships. If this were done successfully, the anxi- 
eties of our age would largely disappear. 

A child’s relationship history falls into three 
periods. The first centers in his home with parents 
and siblings; the second moves into the school with 
relationships with playmates and teachers; the third 
brings with it boy-girl relationships and a tre- 
mendous change in the relationship with parents. 
The school, which for at least ten years controls 
and molds half of the child's waking hours, can do 
much to bring about growth in building satisfying 
relationships through these maturing periods. 
Teachers from the nursery school level through col- 
lege are exploring with vigor and excitement the 
possibilities for better teaching in this field. Home 
economists have the opportunity to play a very 
important part in this development due to the fact 
that they are concerned primarily with strengthen- 
ing homes and families and work with people at the 
grass roots—Virointa F. Cutter, University of 
Utah. 


Elements of Clothing Construction, By Jessie 
Lambert Fietpinc. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952, 52 pp., $1.75. 

The author of this brief laboratory manual for a 
freshman college course in clothing is an instructor 
of clothing and textiles at the Florida State Uni- 
versity. A portion of this book is concerned with 
color, line, and design, particularly as applied to the 
selection of fabrics and patterns and the remainder 
pertains largely to techniques of garment construc- 
tion. 

This manual contains a series of problems most 
of which include questions with spaces for answers 
or tables in which information or examples are to 
be supplied by the student. References related to 
the questions or tables are listed at the end of 
such problems. Occasionally there is a brief factual 
portion either in paragraph or outline form on 
such topics as choosing colors, lines, and textures; 
checking the fit of a pattern; fitting a garment; and 
sewing tips. 

Because beginning courses in clothing differ in 
various colleges and universities, this book might 
be expected to be more adaptable in some situations 
than in others. It contains practical material which 
could serve as a study guide when used in conjunc- 
tion with a textbook and references.—FLORENCE E. 
Perze., University of Alabama. 


Popular Mechanics Build-It-Y ourself Ranch-ty pe 
House. By Tom Ruitey. Chicago, Illinois: Popu- 
lar Mechanics Press, 1951, 132 pp., $3.50. 

Here is your chance to hedge inflation if you are 
handy with a hammer and saw. Build-It-Yourself 

Ranch-type House is the presentation of a step-by- 
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step explanation of how to build one particular 
ranch-style house. The house may be built in two 
stages: Build the basic house first, and then enlarge 
it at a later date without undue complications. The 
plan may be varied to include or leave out a base- 
ment, a carport, a study or guest room, and a 
breezeway. The explanations on how to build each 
step are clear and easy to follow. It would be per- 
tinent for anyone living in a cold climate to check 
the depth of the footings and the method of insulat- 
ing. 

The author, Tom Riley, actually built the house 
he describes. The plan is carefully designed by an 
architect to give the most living space for the least 
amount of money. The cost of building would vary 
in relation to climate and location of site. The 
design of the house is adaptable to modern living 
and suggests early American or modernistic interior 
decoration. The plan incorporates “open planning,” 
which gives a feeling of spaciousness in a small 
house. 

The subject matter is limited to a description 
process of building this specific house. Photographs 
of the Riley house in the process of being built are 
shown throughout the book. Detailed drawings and 
diagrams of construction detail give clarity to the 
processes described. Technical information neces- 
sary to understand the actual process of building 
is put down in such language as to be easily under- 
stood by the layman. A person without aptitude for 
working with his hands might find the construction 
difficult. 

The book is unique and will prove helpful to 
anyone interested in building a house. As a refer- 
ence for high schools and colleges its value is 
limited.—Viretnta Y. Trotrer, University of Ne- 
braska. 


Vegetable Cookery. By Fuiorence 
Harris. New York: A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1952, 268 


pp., $3. 


New York Cookbook. By Mania Lo Pinto. New 
York: A. A. Wyn, Ine., 1952, 250 pp., $3. 


Solving the High Cost of Eating. By Ina Battey 
Auten. New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 
Inc., 1952. 545 pp., $3.95. 


Electric Blender Recipes. By Maset StTecNer. 
New York: M. Barrows and Co., Inc., 1952, 226 


pp., $3. 


Quick and Easy Meals for Two. By Love.ia G. 
Suover. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 


1952, 274 pp., $2.95. 


The Good Salad Book. By Brosecx. 
New York: M. Barrows and Co., Inc., 1952, 189 


pp., $2.95. 
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Free! Aypgative hew can 
demonstration 


ERE is a set of eight containers ranging in size 

from the small 6-0z. can to the large No. 10. 
They represent the cans most commonly used by 
commercial packers. 


Teachers of home economics classes will find 
these Canco containers helpful in demonstrating 
to students the various sizes, net weights, liquid 
contents and approximate cupfuls of canned foods. 


A handbook entitled A Word About Tin Cans 
accompanies the Can Demonstration Set. It has 
been especially prepared by Canco Home Econo- 
mists for classroom use. 

To obtain your free Can Demonstration Set — 


and as many booklets as you require for your stu- 
dents—simply fill in the attached coupon. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me your FREE Can Demonstration Set 
and .... copies of “A WORD ABOUT TIN CANS.” 


Name 


Street Address. 


Canadians — For the Canadian Can Demonstration 
Set and Booklets write to: 


Home Economics Section + American Can Company 
92 King Street East + Hamilton, Ontario 
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THE 


Editor’s Mail 


Persons in both the younger and older age 
brackets are given consideration in two new 
pamphlets just announced by the non-profit 
agency Public Affairs Committee, Inc. “Children 
Who Never Had a Chance” by Lucy Freeman, No. 
183, will impress the reader with the importance of 
learning about the administration of child welfare 
services in his own community and state, whether 
salaries for case workers are high enough to attract 
competent personnel, whether the federal-state Aid 
to Dependent Children program pays enough to 
meet the basic needs of childhood, and whether there 
are enough non-relief agencies to serve needs of 
children. 

“Getting Ready to Retire” by Kathryn Close, 
No. 182, suggests why and how all readers should 
consider now what they will do when they retire. 
She points out that they should make advance 
preparation for financial resources to provide inde- 
pendence and a feeling of security, for an absorb- 
ing occupation or avocation, for a suitable place 
to live, for a feeling of being useful through per- 
sonal or community service, for the conservation of 
health, and for a good attitude toward themselves 
and others. 

The National Health Council and the Publie Af- 
fairs Committee co-operated in the publishing of 
“Your Neighbor’s Health Is Your Business,” No. 
180, a 32-page pamphlet telling features a good 
health department should have. Examples of what 
one person can do to improve public health services 
are dramatically described, and methods for get- 
ting the job done are suggested. 

Order these booklets by title and number from 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Each is 25 cents. 


“A Guide to Federal Aids for Housing and Com- 
munity Facilities for Critical Defense Housing 
Areas” has been prepared by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Of special help is a topical listing 
of types of aids and the federal offices where they 
are available. Order by title from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


Two new publications to aid teachers in some 
of their myriad guidance responsibilities with teen- 
agers have been made available by Science Re- 
search Associates. In the Junior Life Adjustment 
Series is “High School Ahead!” written by Rolfe 
Lanier Hunt in the teen-agers’ language to help 


upper elementary and junior high school students 
understand why high school training is important, 
to answer their questions about vocational and col- 
lege preparatory curriculums, and to prepare them 
for a new type of school situation. 

“Baby-Sitters’ Handbook,” one of the Life Ad- 
justment Series, was written by Judy Flander, an 
experienced writer on teen-age problems and activ- 
ities, to help the young person know what his re- 
sponsibilities are in this occupation and what his 
qualifications for it should be. It also gives point- 
ers on the care of children of both baby and toddler 
age and a list of reading materials on child care to 
be found at any public library. 

In its Better Living Series, Science Research As- 
sociates has published “Parents and Teachers as 
Partners” by Eva H. Grant, editor of National Par- 
ent-Teacher, the PTA magazine. This booklet tells 
the two groups how they can clear away emotional 
obstacles to their complete co-operation so that they 
can work together toward their common goal of 
improving the well-being of children. 

Each of the three booklets listed above is priced 
at 40 cents and may be ordered from Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Numbers of degrees given in home economics 
by the different colleges and universities, as well as 
those given in other fields, are listed in “Earned 
Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institu- 
tions, 1950-51,” fourth in a series of annual publi- 
cations of the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. It is Circular No. 333 and may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
60 cents. 


The relation of nutrition to public health is 
dramatized in a new motion picture in color being 
made available to interested groups by the Williams- 
Waterman Fund for the Combat of Dietary Dis- 
eases. Most of the scenes are laid in the rice- 
eating countries of Asia, and one sequence shows a 
laboratory experiment where beriberi is induced in 
chickens by feeding them a deficient diet. This is 
a 16 mm sound film and has a running time of 14 
minutes. Copies are available at $50 per print, 
approximately the film cost. They cannot be loaned 
or rented but may be had for inspection. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Williams-Waterman Fund, 
Research Corporation, 405 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


A workshop financed by a grant from the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance held at the University of 
Pennsylvania has resulted in three resource units 
on financial security education written by a group 
of 32 teachers and school administrators for second- 
ary schools. They are: “Building for Family Fi- 
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DOLE HOME ECONOMIST, SUGGESTS 


THE MACMILLAN 


HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 
for high schools 


A new and functional series of textbooks by authors 
under the 


Show your classes this 
colorful film 


"RAINBOW HARVEST” 


a 16 mm sound motion picture in full color 


of recognized ability as teachers and writers 
general editorship of 


DORA S. LEWIS 


Head of the Department of Home Economics Education 
New York University 


FAMILY LIVING 
by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


FAMILY MEALS AND HOSPITALITY 


by Dora S. Lewis, Gladys C. Peckham, and Helen S. Hovey 


HOUSING AND HOME MANAGEMENT 


(Ready early spring) 


by Deora S. Lewis, Jean Burns, and Esther Segner 


Remaining books of the series are now in preparation 
write us for further information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


fruit orchards in spring through the harvesting, 
preparation and processing of the five luscious 
fruits that make DOLE Fruit Cocktail, your 
group will find this 22-minute film absorbing! 
Tempting ways of serving fruit cocktail bring 
the picture to a pleasurable close. 

Also ready, “The Golden Touch,” 16 mm home 

economics film on PINEAPPLE. Informative — 

interesting. 

Send this coupon* to request either or both 

these films. No charge, transportation prepaid. 


“A Rainbow Harvest of summer's finest fruits — 
perfect pears, peaches, grapes, cherries, and 
DOLE’s own grown-in-Hawati Pineapple—that's 
DOLE Fruit Cocktail. DOLE’s exclusive “gem- 
cutting” of whole peaches and pears means firm, 
flavorful cubelets —no mushy fragments to cloud 
the delicious syrup. You'll enjoy using this col- 
orful combination of fruits in scores of appetiz- 
ing salads and desserts.” 

Patricia Collier, DOLE Home Economist, 

215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 


“EAT RIGHT 


BREAKFAST 


LIGHT” 


Maltex Cereal is the perfect answer to the “I don't like heavy | 


breakfasts’ group of skimpy breakfast eaters. Maltex is so 
right, nutritionally . . . so wholesome, nourishing, and sus- 
taining—provides so many important minerals and vitamins. 
And yet it is /ight, too, leaves no “over-fed” feeling. Maltex is 
quickly and easily assimilated and digested. And delicious! 
Its Toasted-Wheat-and-Malted Barley goodness is irresistible ° 


*MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 

45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

(or 196 S. Vermont St., Los Angeles, Calif.) 

GENTLEMEN: We are interested in viewing RAINBOW 
HARVEST (and THE GOLDEN TOUCH). 


FREE TEACHING AIDS 
Helpful teaching aids, post- 
ers, charts, booklets are de- 
scribed in our catalog. All 
are free. All have strong 
child appeal. They'll help 
you in building good eating 
habits. Write for catalog 
today. 


FULL COLOR RECIPE FOLDER 


Name of audience 


Favorite recipes made with 
vorite ipe 


Maltex—popular with young 


and old. Be sure to get Recemtet te 


your copy of this helpful 
folder. Free on request. 


MALTEX COMPANY 
Burtington. Vermont 


Date of showing________Alternate date. 
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nancial Security in Home and Family Living” and 
“Partnership in Family Financial Security in the 
Early Years of Marriage,” designed for teachers 
in home management and family living; and “Fam- 
ily Security Education for Mathematics Students.” 
To obtain, write the Committee on Family Finan- 
cial Security Education, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Available at the same source are two bibliogra- 
phies: “Some Supplementary Teaching Aids on 
Financial Security Education,” a 16-page list of 
free and inexpensive materials; and “A List of Mo- 
tion Pictures and Filmstrips on Financial Security.” 


Home economics educators at al! levels will be 
interested in three recent releases of the Association 
for Childhood Education International. “The Pri- 
mary School—Stop! Look! Evaluate!” is the title 
of a general service bulletin designed to help teach- 
ers examine and improve their work with children 
six to eight years old and to help parents, adminis- 
trators, and the public understand the modern pri- 
mary school. Laura Hooper, University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, Was executive board adviser for the bulletin, 
which asks and answers such questions as these: 
“What has research taught us about children in the 
primary school?” “Are our promotion practices de- 
fensible?” “What about our school building pro- 
grams?” Price of the booklet is 75 cents. 

A filmstrip, “Children in the Primary School,” 
describing and illustrating good elementary school 
experiences is recommended for pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers or as a guide to com- 
munity groups studying the schools. The filmstrip, 
which has 29 pictures contributed by teachers from 
primary schools scattered all over the country, is 
composed of 51 black and white frames and is priced 
at $4. 

“Dealing with Fear and Tension” is a 36-page 
reprint service bulletin of articles published in 
Childhood Education during the past year explain- 
ing causes and cures of tensions. Price 50 cents. 

Send orders for these releases to Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


“Annual Report for 1951 of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration” is a 108-page booklet 
telling about the skeleton organization of civil de- 
fense and the further requirements to be met by 
both government and civil population. One reason 
for the comprehensive nature of the report is the 
need for the realization on the part of the public 
that responsibility for defense in case of attack 
depends upon civilians as well as upon the military. 
Descriptions of civil defense organizations in other 
countries give the reader perspective with which 
to understand the needs in the United States. 

Another publication of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration is concerned with one phase of civil 
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defense. “Nursing Needs” is its title. It points out 
the critical insufficiency of numbers of nurses avail- 
able for service in the event of attack on American 
civilians and suggests programs which national 
volunteer lay organizations may sponsor to help 
increase nursing services. 

Both publications should be widely distributed 
and read in order that all persons may know what 
they can do. Order from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price of the first booklet is 30 cents, 
the second 15 cents. 


“Old Versus New Ironing Methods, A Com- 
parative Study” by Margaret Coleman has been 
prepared in pamphlet form with drawings and 
photographs in such a way that it would be inter- 
esting to high school students as well as those having 
a professional interest in work simplification. The 
report was written while the author was a candidate 
for a doctor's degree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and is available from Information Cen- 
ter, Proctor Electric Co., 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Price 10 cents. 


Crippled children numbering 200,000 are 
aided each year through state crippled children’s 
agencies, according to a 27-page folder prepared 
by the Children’s Bureau. These agencies are 
usually located in the state capital, sometimes as 
part of the department of health and sometimes in 
another department. Federal grants are made to 
the state to aid agencies in their work of locating 
the crippled children and providing care they need. 
A complete description of how the Social Security 
Act functions to aid crippled children in all states 
is given in the pamphlet, whose title is “Services 
for Crippled Children,” C. B. Folder No. 38, 1952. 
Order from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
15 cents. 

A second publication of the Children’s Bureau 
concerning aid to crippled children is available free 
upon request to the Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. It is entitled 
“One in Three Hundred Children Served by the 
Crippled Children’s Program in 1948” and should 
be requested as Children’s Bureau Statistical Series 
No. 10. 


Construction aid pamphlets, to assist builders 
in conserving materials and reducing building costs, 
have been issued by the Division of Research, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. They are for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Titles and 
prices are: “Construction Aid 1, Plumbing Fixture 
Arrangement,” 15 cents; “Construction Aid 2, Roof 
Gutters,” 10 cents; and “Construction Aid 3, House 
and Site United,” 15 cents. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED — (a) CHIEF DIETI- 
TIAN; new hospital, general, vol- 


untary; department staff, 30-35; 

minimum starting salary $350, com- tied 
plete maintenance including new you 
apartment; near New York City. 

(b) CHIEF; voluntary general hos- 

pital, 250 beds; expansion program; L | Q U | D 


attractive location, California. 


(ec) CHIEF; 350-bed teaching hospi- 
tal; modern, well equipped depart- 
ment; university medical center, 
South. (d) CHIEF; 300-bed hospi- 


tal affiliated with clinic staffed by 


® 
15 specialists of outstanding qualifi- 
cations; East. (‘e) DIRECTOR; 
nutritional services; public health de- 


partment, West Indies. (f) THER- 
APEUTIC AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE DIETITIANS; 200-bed Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 


hospital affiliated with group of dis- 
tinguished specialists, on faculty 
medical school; 40-hour week; at- 
tractive city, South. (g) ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
THERAPEUTIC DIETITIANS; * stable in cooking 
fairly large hospital; Southern Cali- 
fornia. (h) SUPERVISOR OF *no bitter aftertaste 
EMPLOYEES CAFETERIA; gen- 
eral hospital currently under con- | 
struction, completion midwinter; res- Srarauz SucaryL Sweetening 
idential town, East. Solution on fruits and berries . . . 
(Please send jor an Analysis Form add it to milk before pouring over 
so we may prepare an Individual Sur- ; cereal ... use it to sweeten iced bev- 
erages, where tablets dissolve slowly . . . 
use it for faster, easier blending in many 
recipes. SucaRYL adds absolutely no calories, 
keeps its sugar-like sweetness in cooking, baking, 
canning and freezing. No bitter aftertaste in ordi- 
nary use. SUCARYL Sweetening Solution is available 
at drug stores in either sodium or calcium form, in 


vey for vou.) 


MEDICAL BUREAU, Burneice 


Larson, Director, Palmolive Building, 


Chicago. 


4-fluidounce bottles; SucarvL Sodium Tablets, in 
. bottles of 100 and 1000. In planning 
Home Economists will appreciate sugar-restricted diets, use both forms. Obbett 


these features of our service: 


1. Positions usually available in all 
parts of the country. Send for “Calorie Savin Recipes” —32-page booklet 
of kitchen-tested recipes that cut calories 23 to 89 per- 
cent by using SucaryL. For copies of booklet and 
le di samples of Sucaryt Tablets, see coupon section or 
partment under the personal di- write Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 
rection of Mrs Williams. 
. Authorized by and cooperating 
with St. Louis Chapter “Home 


2. Complete confidence maintained. 


Economists in Business.” APPRAISING THE 
5. No charge to register. Never COLLEGE PROGRAM oe r= 
any charge unless a position is IN HOME ECONOMICS eminder 


accepted through the services of . 


Kay Williams Personnel. Ruta T. Lenman The 44th Annual Meeting 


6. Member National Employment ; es 

Board—Member St. Louis Em- and Exposition of the 

is report o! experiment wi 

_ ployment Board. — a evaluation methods and specifically deals American Home Economics 
7. Licensed in Missouri and IIlinois. with some procedures which a home eco- se “ 

8. Write for our application form 4 faculty group might use in apprais- Association will be held 

No obligation. at Municipal Auditorium, 

1980 229 pages $1.00 K Ci Mi : 

Kay Williams Pensonnel ansas City, Missouri, 

818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. June 23-26, 1953. 


Washiagtos 9, D. C. 
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~FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. TAMPAX INCORPORATED 


Information is offered about the 
Tampax Vendor. This is a neat, 
efficient vending installation for the 
convenience of girls and women 
who use tampax internally-worn 
sanitary protection. Installed in 
restrooms all over the United States 
in schools, hospitals, hotels and 
other public places. Available for 
delivery. 


2. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Free copy of teachers Reference 
Handbook and Student Fact Folder 
on Modern home laundering. See 
page 667 for details. 


3. ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Free 32-page SUCARYL recipe 
booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes 
for Foods Sweetened Without 
Sugar.” Cooking, baking, canning, 
and freezing recipes which cut 
calories 23 to 89 percent by using 
SUCARYL, new non-caloric sweet- 
ener. Also two free sample bottles 
of SUCARYL Sodium Tablets. 


4. THE NESTLE COMPANY., INC. 


Send for your free copy of the 
new recipe book containing 40 
recipes using Semi-Sweet Chocolate 


plus helpful hints about chocolate. 


5. AVCO-CROSLEY MANUFACTUR- 
ING CORPORATION 


“Kitchen Equipment for High 
Schools and Colleges”—our latest 
booklet—contains basic suggestions, 
plans and photographs for plan- 
ning kitchen units, homemaking 
and foods laboratories. 


6. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Send for your FREE CAN DEM- 
ONSTRATION SET. A set of con- 
tainers ranging in size from the 
small 6 oz. can to the large NO. 10. 
Also free booklets entitled A 
WORD ABOUT TIN CANS and 
THE CANNED FOOD HAND- 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


| 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 


| Washington 9, 


i Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
| on this page which | have circled below: 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


October 1952 


7. CARNATION COMPANY 


Send for free reprints of teach- 
ing lesson which appears on page 
604 of this issue. Specify number 
of copies needed for your classes. 


8. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator's “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


9. ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
Nat’! Elec. Mfrs. Ass'n 


32-page teacher’s manual—“Elec- 
tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” 
To help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known 
authority. 


10. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


A new 24-page Chiquita Banana 
Cook Book with all recipe illustra- 
tions in four colors. A new educa- 
tional BANANA WALL CHART, 
also in full color. Both are in the 
NEW TEACHING KIT, free to all 
Home Economics teachers. 


11. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me without charge 
the Teacher's Manual and copies 
of the Student Leaflet. 


12. MAINE SARDINE INDUSTRY 


For free copies of the new Maine 
Sardine Recipe Book check coupon 
below and state number of students. 


13. CELANESE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Send for the following free book- 
lets. Check coupon and specify 
number of students. “The Light 
Touch—A New Way to Easier 
Ironing,” “How to Choose Your 
Fabrics Wisely,” “Acetate, the 
Beauty Fiber,” “How to Sew on 
Acetate Jersey,” “Important Things 
to Know about Acetate Tricot.” 
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TIPS for Teens 


(Please post this on your bulletin board) 


If you're leading the cheers you know that 
exercise uses up your energy in a hurry. But 
by stocking up on energy foods at mealtime 
you'll store plenty of the fuel your body needs 
to keep your vitality up. And a delicious way 
to get those needed food values is to start the 
day with a big bow! of tasty, energy-packed 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies! 

If you're celebrating a win... show the team 
you're proud of ‘em by getting up a big party 
after the game. And for something new and 
tasty in the refreshment department, whip up 
some of this wonderful crunch for the bunch! 
You'll find Kellogg's Sugar Crunch is as easy 
to make as it is delicious. 

Combine 1% cups light brown sugar and 3 table- 
spoons butter or margarine in a heavy frying pan. 
Cook over low heat, s.irring constantly, until mix- 
ture is smooth and starts to bubble. Add 5 cups 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies, stirring quickly to coat 
each kernel. Spread at once in greased shallow 
pan to cool, separating into small clusters. Makes 
about 5 cups of delicious Sugar Crunch! 


FREE —10 HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
Handy Memo Calendar for 1952-53 School Year 
Sept.-June), 11” x 8%,” spiral bound. Homes of 
U. S. Presidents pictured. 38 holidays and his- 
torical dates marked. Helpful tips, menus. Space KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES « RICE KRISPIES 
for memo day. Offered PEP + RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 40% BRAN FLAKES 
limited time, 1 copy each to home economists onlu. 
Send your request now. (See coupon section, p.676) ye = 


SUGAR CORN POPS 


Press OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON. D. Cc. 
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Here’s why Kelvinator “Magic Cycle” 
self-defrosting is safer for your foods! 


ELECTRIC ELEMENTS 


Unlike most automatic defrosting systems, Kelvinator uses no hot electric elements to 
melt off frost. No “high heat” is ever brought into the refrigerator. As a result, Kelvin- 
ator defrosts at colder temperatures. Frozen foods stay far below freezing all during 
defrosting . . . fresh foods never lose their “blanket” of cold protection. 

This means foods of all kinds are extra safe in Kelvinator. ‘Magic Cycle’’* self-de- 
frosting is faster, simpler, more economical . . . and completely automatic. Kelvinator 
defrosts once every twenty-four hours—all by itself—at the time you designate by 

setting a dial. 

The big luxurious 11 cu. ft. model MA 
(shown left) has all the latest, modern con- 
veniences—43-lb. frozen food chest . . . cold- 
clear-to-the-floor design . . . handy door 
shelves . . . 2 giant crispers . .. and many other 
modern features. ' 

The Kelvinator “‘Magic Cycle” Refrigera- 
tor—along with the famous Kelvinator elec- 
tric range and home freezer—dramatically 

how exciting a modern 
kitchen can be. / 

For special prices to school home- 
making departments, consult your ye 
Kelvinator Dealer or write to 
Kelvinator Kitchen. 


“MAGIC CYCLE” AT 
A NEW LOW PRICE 


pi mate Kelvinator Model EA (8 cu. ft.) offers you the exclusive advantages of 
**Magic Cycle” self-defrosting and all the features of the Model MA. 


THERE IS A BETTER REFRIGERATOR ... 
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